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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were adopted at the business meet- 
ing held October 14, 1952, at Long Beach, California. 

We, the members of the California School Supervisors Association, 
teafirm our faith in democracy and in free public education. We renew 
our pledge to do our utmost to carry out the purposes of this association 
which are 

To promote the welfare of children and youth 

To maintain the faith of the American people in education essential 

to democracy . 

To improve the professional competency of its membership 

To develop potential qualities of democratic leadership in its members 

To provide an opportunity for expression of group opinion on signifi- 

cant educational issues 


To contribute with other organized groups to sound educational plan- 
ning 
Therefore, be it resolved that: 


1, Concerning Our Faith in American Democracy 


We pledge anew our faith in the principles and ideals upon which our 
country was founded. In this time of crisis, when forces both within and 
without our country seek to undermine the democratic way of life, we 
dedicate ourselves to the better understanding and practice of demo- 
cratic principles. 

We believe in education as the major force in the perpetuation of 
lemocracy, and resolve to strengthen our efforts in helping children and 
youth grow into democratic citizenship. 


2. Concerning the Educational Program 


We pledge ourselves to give constant attention to the improvement of 
ulucational programs. We recommend the use of A Framework for Pub- 


I 
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lic Education in California ' in local curriculum development. 

We recommend that thorough study of individuals be made to deter. 
mine whether students are achieving what can reasonably be expected 
of them in terms of their varying abilities, that appropriate instructional 
methods and materials be planned for classroom work with students. 
each of whom differs from others in personality and in maturity—physi 
cal, social, emotional, and mental 
struments be employed. 





and that a variety of evaluation ip- 


We believe that all schools should continue to emphasize a balanced 
program designed to meet the needs of democratic citizens. 


3. Concerning the 3 R’s 


We recommend that continued attention be given to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the basic skills. 

4. Concerning Citizenship 

We recommend that the educational profession stand firm in devo- 
tion to its main task, the strengthening of democracy. To this end, we 
shall help young people, through the practice of democratic living in 
every classroom, to realize and appreciate the rights and privileges to 
gether with the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

We believe that the welfare of the United States makes it imperative 
that adequate attention be given to the development of understanding o! 
international organizations and our relationships to them, including the 
United Nations and its afhiliates. 

We believe that an articulated program of social studies should be de- 
veloped for use from kindergarten to junior college. 

We believe that every school should put into action a well-organized 
planned program for every grade level which stresses the importance 0! 
natural and human resources to the region and to the nation and which 
provides strong incentives and the “know how’ for the wise use of vital 
resources. 


5. Concerning Recommendations to the State Curriculum 
Commission 
We recommend that the State Curriculum Commission give consider 
tion to the following suggestions regarding the adoption of social studie 
texts: 


1A Framework for Public Education in California. Prepared by the California Framewor® 
Committee, a committee appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at the reque 
of the State Curriculum Commission. Bulletin of the California State Department of Educatios 
Vol. XIX, No. 6, November, 1950. Sacramento: California State Department of Education 
1950. 
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The contents of books should be limited, so far as possible to areas of 
experience as outlined in the Social Studies Framework ? and thus kept 
somewhat smaller in size than current adoptions. 

The books should be selected on at least two reading levels for each 
area of experience. 

6. Concerning Civil Defense 


We believe that we should accept the obligation to work with the com- 
munity Civil Defense agency responsible for planning, selecting, organ- 
izing, and carrying out activities and services for the protection and emo- 
tional security of children of school age and of all citizens in the event of 
emergency. We, therefore, pledge our co-operation with the Civil De- 
fense agency to organize citizens into units of democratic action to 
achieve a secure national defense. 


7. Concerning Moral and Spiritual Values 


We believe that every public school should continue and intensify 
the emphasis on moral and spiritual values. We believe that the home, 
the church, and the school, and all other educative forces in the com- 
munity should share the responsibility for inculcating in children and 
youth moral and spiritual values; that our democratic society places on 
the home and the church the obligation to instruct youth in a religious 
faith; that the public schools should teach youth moral and spiritual 
values accepted by all religious faiths and can do this without jeopard- 
ing religious freedom and endangering the policy of separation of 
church and state. 


8. Concerning Education for Exceptional Children 


We recommend that a state-wide committee be appointed to study and 
recommend necessary revisions of the special education credentials. 

We recommend that the State Department of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with interested agencies and organizations, call a state-wide con- 
ference on the needs of exceptional children in the fields of elementary 
and secondary education. 


9. Concerning Improvement of the Working Relations Between 
School and Community 
We recognize that the local community in American democracy has the 
legal and moral responsibility for the development of a sound educational 
program to meet the needs of its children and youth. 
.2The Social Studies Program for the Public Schools of California. Prepared under the 


i of the State Curriculum Commission. Bulletin of the California State Department 
t Education, Vol. XVII, No. 4, August, 1948. 
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We believe that effective communication between school boards, ad. 
ministrators, professional staffs, and the people of the community is ¢s. 
sential to the discharge of this responsibility. 

We further recognize that constructive suggestions and public suppor 
for education can be secured only through full operation of democratic 
processes. 


Therefore, we recommend that educators should continue to develop 
strong school-community relationship programs by increasing the oppor 
tunities for lay citizens to participate with trustees, administrators, 
teachers, and pupils in the joint planning of more effective educational 
programs to meet the needs of children and youth. 


10. Concerning Adequate School Finance 


We recommend that the following principles guide the apportionment 
of State school funds: 

a. Funds should be apportioned in such manner that all students in 
both rural and urban areas will receive as nearly equivalent edu- 
cational opportunities as possible regardless of the school district 
in which they live. 

b. Financial and administrative control of the educational program 
should remain at the local level. 

c. The method of apportioning State funds should encourage the 
development of sound district organization and the improvement 
of educational practices. 

d. All financial resources available to a district should be taken into 
consideration when developing a formula for apportioning equal 
ization funds. 

e. Assessments on real and personal property should be made on the 
same basis throughout the state. 


We recognize that the present crisis [overcrowded schools and lack of 
school facilities] in California is primarily caused by the unprecedented 
migration and increase in birth rate. This growth, together with the 
lessened purchasing power of the dollar, makes imperative immediate 
increased support for local school districts from state and national sources. 
We pledge our support of Propositions No. 2 and No. 24 on the Noven 
ber, 1952, ballot.’ 


3 These propositions were approved by the electorate in the November, 1952, election. 
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11. Concerning Adequate School Staff 


We wish to give moral support to communities, boards of education, 
school administrators, teachers, and pupils who respect the dignity and 
worth of every person and provide opportunity for each individual to 
participate and make a contribution without discrimination because of 
race, color, or religion. We commend school systems which employ quali- 
fed members of minority groups. 


12. Concerning Educational Television 


California School Supervisors Association commends the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for its recognition of potential value in tele- 
vision and its action in allocating channels for education. 

Since school budgets must be prepared well in advance of their ex- 
penditure, and even legislation may be necessary before plans can be 
carried out, we recommend that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion be urged to make allowances for such delays when reviewing progress 
made in developing educational television. 


13. Concerning Migratory Children 

We recognize the special needs of the seasonal agricultural workers in 
areas of employment, housing, health, and education. We urge that the 
recommendation of Governor Warren’s Commission for the Study of 
Seasonal Agricultural Workers in the San Joaquin Valley, which pro- 
vided that a Consultant in the Problems of Education of Children of 
Seasonal Workers be added to the elementary section of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, be carried out. We request that Governor Warren, 
Superintendent Simpson, and members of the State Legislature be 
appraised of this action. 


14. Concerning Licensing of Psychologists (Business and Professions 
Code, Chapter 5.8, Section 2650-2680) 

We recommend that in the event legislation making mandatory the 
licensing of all psychologists by a state licensing board in order to con- 
tol the practice of psychology and psychometry is introduced, there 
should be incorporated into this legislation a provision that any person 
holding a credential for public school services issued by the State Board 
of Education and employed in the public school system shall be exempt 
from the provisions of such act. 


1. Concerning Teacher Training 


] ° ° ° ° 
We urge an orientation of teacher preparation curricula toward ex- 
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periences in community life—not just at the closing phases of the training 
period, notably observation, participation, and directed teaching, but a 
the earliest possible point in the young teacher’s education. 

We are convinced that each stage of the preparation for teaching must 
be firmly rooted in appropriate laboratory-type experiences, a major part 
of which is an extended period of contact with children, both in labora- 
tory and in public school, in informal situations, and in organized com- 
munity groups. 

We consider all manner of experiences in problem-solving drawing 
on interrelated knowledges and using local resource persons, groups, in- 
stitutions, businesses, and/or industries for learning activities, to be 
integral to any teacher education program. 

Further, we see as imperative that general education courses of college 
level utilize and develop for the teacher-to-be the skills and understand: 
ings necessary for analyzing and evaluating local culture, sociological, 
civic and/or economic problems. 

Lastly, we wish to convey this resolution to any and all agencies, boards 
legislative bodies, and committees who may be concerned with problems 
of developing teacher education curricula. 


Commendations 

The California School Supervisors Association expresses appreciation 
and approval of the action of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the appointment of a state-wide committee on cumulative records for 
use from kindergarten to junior college in the public schools of California. 
The Association commends the Committee for its zeal in attacking th 
problem and urges all members of California School Supervisors Associa 
tion to give attention to the first official report of the Committee which 
appears in the October, 1952, issue of California Schools. The Com 
mittee will be assisted in fulfilling its responsibilities as profession 
groups throughout California react promptly to the issues presented 1 
the report. 

The California School Supervisors Association commends the Supet 
intendent of Public Instruction for his appointment of a state-wide com 
mittee on the revision of the school supervision credential. 


Appreciations 


We wish to extend our thanks to Dr. Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 


of Public Instruction of the State of California, and his able staff to 
continuous leadership and assistance. 
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We congratulate our president, Harry W. Smallenburg, and our off- 
cers and working committees for successful planning of an inspirational 
conference. 

We wish to thank the local co-chairmen and their many workers for 
the excellent detailed follow-through of the general plan for the confer- 
ence: Theron Freese, Mrs. Grace M. Drier, Sue R. Erwin, Kephas A. 
Kinsman. 

We wish to commend our most distinguished group of guest speakers 
who set the stage for 105 study group sessions. 

We wish to extend our appreciation to all our hosts in Long Beach 
for their gracious hospitality, thoughtful courtesy, and well-planned and 
detailed arrangements, with particular mention of the beautiful music. 

We wish to express the appreciation of the association to the Long 
Beach Convention Bureau, to the Long Beach press for news releases, 
and the exhibitors for excellent displays, and to the many others who have 
helped so generously to make our conference a success. 

Your Resolutions Committee recommends that the foregoing resolu-. 
tions be adopted by the California School Supervisors Association at its 
innual business meeting in Long Beach Tuesday, October 14, 1952, and 
that copies be sent to the membership and to all individuals and groups 
mentioned in this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Luci_LeE GANSBERG WiturAM ME Lcnorr 

Don Harrison Gorpon McKron 
Tuomas J. Murpny Eva Rrecks 

Rutu Dopps GRETCHEN WULFING 
OrEON KEESLAR ReuBeEN Pai, Chairman 


Stupy OF QuALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS OF ExCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


The U. S. Office of Education is conducting a study of the 
Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” Two committees have been appointed—one, an 
Utlice of Education policy committee, and the other a national 
‘committee, of which Francis W. Doyle, Chief of the Bureau of 


Special Education, California State Department of Education, 
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is a member. The function of the national committee is to iden. 
tify the problems, assist in developing the design of the study. 
and suggest people who might help carry on the study. State 
departments of education, colleges and universities that are pre- 
paring teachers of exceptional children, organizations concerned 
with special education, and individuals from local school systems 
are being invited to participate in a number of different ways. 


Srupy Tour of WESTERN EuroPE 


San Francisco State College announces a tour to the principal 
countries of Western Europe for the purpose of studying Euro- 
pean reactions to American foreign policy. The tour, under the 
direction of Floyd A. Cave, Professor of Government, San Fran- 
cisco State College, will leave from New York about July |, 
returning about August 10. Travel to Europe and return will be 
by air. 


Conferences and interviews will be held with prominent pub- 
lic officials in the field of foreign policy, party leaders, and out 
standing spokesmen of public opinion. There will be time for 
sightseeing, excursions, and participation in cultural events as 
well as recreation. Countries to be visited include England, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 


Upper division college credit may be earned up to six unit 
by those going on the tour. A tuition fee of $47 will be charged 
to those registering for credit. The cost of the all-expense tour 
will be $1,210. Anyone wishing further information may write 
to Dr. Floyd A. Cave, San Francisco State College, 121 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco 2, or may telephone him a 


UN 1-0842, Extension 129. 


SUMMER WorkSsHOoPSs AT COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 


New workshop-type courses in moral and spiritual values i" 
the public schools, science education, and family life education 
will be held at the College of the Pacific in the 1953 summe 
sessions at Stockton. 
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Liberal scholarship opportunities for teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and social workers are available for the workshops 
according to J. Marc Jantzen, Dean of Summer Sessions. Thirty 
full tuition scholarships and 20 partial grants for board and room 
have been made available for the science workshop by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation. The workshop is held from June 22 to July 3 
Glenn O. Blough, U. S. Office of Education specialist, heads the 
workshop. 

Twenty-five full tuition scholarships and 15 board and room 
grants in aid from the Danforth Foundation of St. Louis are 
offered for the workshop on moral and spiritual values. The four- 
unit, five-week project runs from July 27 to August 28, and is 
headed by Alfred W. Painter, Director of Religious Activities, 
College of the Pacific. 

The family life workshop runs two weeks, July 6 to 17, and 
isled by Fay Goleman, social psychiatric consultant. Scholarship 
aid will be available for this workshop through the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Other COP summer offerings include clinical projects in 
speech correction, remedial reading, musical therapy, and child 
play therapy. 

The College of the Pacific summer theater troupe will appear 
in a seven-week repertory season again this summer at the his- 
toric Fallon House Theater in Columbia State Park, Columbia. 
Art courses in oil and water color will also be given at the pic- 
turesque gold rush town. 

The annual folk dance camp convenes on the Stockton 
campus July 27 to August 8, with a staff of 30 teachers from 

various parts of the country. The Pacific Marine Station for 
biological sciences will be in full operation at Dillon Beach. 
Pacific Music Camp will be held for the seventh year on the 
Stockton campus from June 22 to July 24. 


Buyinc GuipE to CHILDREN’s Books 


The American Library Association announces the publica- 
tion of a completely revised third edition of the book entitled 
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Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, which is described as a 
“buying guide of more than 700 in-print titles in American and 
English editions . . . all priced at $1.50 or less . . . suitable 
for public and elementary school library use.” ‘The revision is the 
work of a committee of children’s and school librarians who dis- 
cussed and reviewed all inexpensive books for children in print 
in the United States up to September 1, 1951. The entries are 
arranged alphabetically by author, and give publisher, price, 
and series. ‘The book may be obtained from the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
at the price of 65 cents. 


3IBLIOGRAPHY OF Booxs FOR CHILDREN 


The Association for Childhood Education has announced the 
publication of a 100-page revised edition of the Bibliography of 
Books for Children, compiled by Leland Jacobs of Ohio State 
University. Herbert S. Zim of the University of Illinois pre- 
pared the science section; Mary Talbert of Ohio State Uni- 
versity prepared the section on music; and Marie Merrill of the 

3ronxville CNew York) public schools, prepared the section on 
reference books. The volume lists more than a thousand titles, 
including old favorites and the best books for children published 
through May, 1952. 

300ks are classified under the following 17 headings: animals 
of all kinds; biographies for boys and girls; child life in other 
countries; child life in the United States; collections of stories 
old and new; fanciful stories and folklore; holidays to celebrate: 
informational books for the social studies; music; picture story- 
books for young readers; poetry for all tastes and moods; refer 
ence books; religion; and science. The entries are annotated and 
classified according to appropriate age of readers. Orders may be 
addressed to Association for Childhood Education International. 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. The price 1s 
$1.00. 
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AMERICAN PEN Frienps WANTED 
The International Friendship League, Boston, has received 
more than 100,000 requests from school boys and girls in 93 
foreign countries for names and addresses of American young 
people of their own age with whom they can exchange friendly 
letters. Each applicant for pen friends is sponsored by his teacher. 
Teachers have found this type of project helpful to pupils in 
classes of history, geography, civics, world affairs, letter writing, 
and language study. More than 90 per cent of the letters are 
written in English. Emphasis is placed by the League staff on 
the fact that they co-operate only with countries outside the 
Communist influence. The State Department has urged the 
league to bring the opportunity of exchanging letters to the at- 
tention of pupils from 10 to 19 years of age so that American 
children can have a friend abroad and can help tell the story of 
life in the United States to those in other countries. 


An official registration form may be secured by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Edna R. MacDonough, Secre- 
tary, International Friendship League, Inc., World Peace 
Foundation Building, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. Teachers may send one such envelope and men- 
tion how many forms they require. 


Report oN Forces AFFECTING AMERICAN EpuCATION 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, a department of the National Education Association, pub- 
lished its 1953 Yearbook in February. The 224-page book, a re- 
port on Forces Affecting American Education, is the result of a 
two-year study by a committee of 14 appointed by the Associa- 
tion. 

The authors have undertaken the major assignment of an- 
ilyzing some of the influences which affect education today. 
The Yearbook also presents an objective summary of the many 
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groups working “for” or “against” education. The need 
emphasized for educators to assume a leadership role in com: 
munity life. 

The Yearbook may be obtained from the Association head- 
quarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA MEETS NEW 
CHALLENGES * 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


In no comparable period in history has there been experienced 
ina geographic area change so vast in scope and so deep in signifi- 
cance as are the changes that have occurred in California during 
the past decade. The rapid growth in population is too well 
known to this group of leaders in the fields of curriculum, in- 
struction, and child welfare to necessitate elaboration. We know 
that in the current school year we would have needed nearly 
20,000 additional teachers to meet the current needs due to 
resignations, retirements, and increased enrollments, to reduce 
overcrowded classrooms to 30 pupils, and to replace emergency 
credentialed teachers with personnel able to mect California 
standards. We know that in the years immediately ahead we will 
need approximately 5,000 new teachers annually to meet an- 
ticipated increases in enrollment. 

The people of California have consistently recognized the 
need of increasing educational facilities for our expanding popu- 
lation. Next month the people of the State of California will, 
inmy judgment, reconfirm their faith in public education at the 
polls by their approval of Proposition No. 2 and Proposition No. 
44° The people of California recognize the importance of edu- 
cation in helping children and youth to develop the moral and 
ethical standards upon which our society depends. The people of 
California recognize that each generation of school children must 
be helped to gain insight into the American way of life, to under- 
‘tand and appreciate the American heritage, and to develop the 
“oncepts, skills, attitudes, and patterns of action necessary for 


_—_e_____— 


, An address given at the Annual Conference on the Direction and Improvement of Instruc- 
and on Child Welfare, Long Beach, California, October 12, 1952. : 
€s¢ propositions were approved by the electorate in the November, 1952, election. 
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good citizenship. The people of California know that the way 
children and youth will live as adults depends largely upon their 
personality adjustment and the attitudes and feelings they de- 
velop in childhood. 

suilding good American citizenship is the major task of the 
public schools. It is no easy task. Sound concepts and understand- 
ings grow slowly over the years. Citizenship education must, 
therefore, be the core of the school program from kindergarten 
through junior college. The basic purpose of free tax-supported 
education is to maintain and perpetuate the ideals and principles 
of the American way of life. As in other learning, citizenship is 
developed through day-by-day living through experiences which 
help children and youth to grow in understanding and accept- 
ance of the principles on which this country is founded. 

To be sure, educational leadership must help the people in 
every community to understand the problems with which we are 
confronted in providing educational opportunity for children. 
They must have the facts about our current shortage of teachers. 
They must know that more than half of our elementary school 
teachers carry class loads in excess of 30 children and that in more 
than 3,000 elementary school classrooms teachers have the task 
of teaching classes with enrollments in excess of 40 children. 
Citizens must be given the facts about teachers’ salaries. With the 
present devaluation of the dollar, the purchasing power of a 
teacher’s salary today is only slightly higher than it was ten years 
ago. Citizens must be given the facts concerning the increased 
cost of school equipment and instructional supplies. Citizens 
must be helped to recognize the current shortage of more than 
16,000 classrooms. This staggering number of classrooms repre- 
sents a conservative estimate of the number needed to provide 
safe, sanitary, and educationally serviceable classrooms for Cali- 
fornia’s children. 

The people of California have reaffirmed their faith in public 
education again and again. Like any economically intelligent 
people they have recognized that the investment in education 
should be safeguarded by providing professionally qualified 
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superintendents, supervisors, principals, and other specialized 
personnel to guide teachers and to work for the continuous im- 
provement of educational services. 


The membership of this conference is particularly concerned 
with problems related to the improvement of instruction, the cur- 
riculum, guidance, child welfare, teacher education, and allied 
fields. We have an educational program in California which 
represents the result of co-operative thinking and planning on 
educational problems. The question that educational leadership 
faces in California is not what to do. The question is how to get 
the excellent program to which we are committed carried on by 
every teacher in every classroom throughout this great state. This 
is the same task that confronts educational leadership every- 
where. The task must be done school-by-school. The supervisory 
staff in city and county school offices have the task of working 
with administrators to help each school fulfill its responsibility 
to the children of California. 


In my opinion, leadership should work with the faculty of 
each individual school and with the people of the community it 
serves. Five critical areas of education are greatly in need of in- 
creased understanding by teachers, parents, and other com- 
munity citizens. Time will not permit more than a brief indica- 
tion of these critical areas in which your best efforts are urgently 
needed. 

The educational leader must help faculty and community to 
secure a better understanding of the purposes of education. The 
Educational Policies Commission produced an admirable state- 
ment in The Purposes of Education in American Democracy.* 
This evaluation has my hearty concurrence. Another excellent 
statement appears in A Framework for Public Education in Cali- 
fornia.* This statement has received my enthusiastic support. But 
these are not enough. Every school in California working with 


Wa Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 

ashington : National Education Association, 1938. 
oan ork for Public Education in California. Prepared by the California Framework 
of the St: » 4 committee appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at the request 
ate Curriculum Commission. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 


Vol. X ; 4 ic Valitor ; 
19500” No. 6, November, 1950. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 
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the children, teachers, parents, and community members should 
be at work evolving its own statement of purposes. This state- 
ment should incorporate the common body of accepted beliefs 
to which the people involved subscribe. This statement should 
be re-examined from time to time for necessary modification in 
terms of changing social conditions and expanding social insight. 
My insistence on a statement of purposes co-operatively con- 
ceived rests on the belief that we will never reach our destina- 
tion unless everyone concerned knows where we are going. Each 
school must determine its goals and evaluate its outcomes in 
terms of how well it has achieved these goals. 

A second critical area confronting leadership is that of helping 
each faculty and community to secure a better understanding of 
human srowth and development. Most of the courses of study 
which come across my desk from city and county superintend- 
ents’ offices contain statements of the general course of growth 
and development during infancy, early childhood, later child- 
hood, early adolescence, later adolescence, and maturity. These 
statements usually reflect scholarly acquaintance with the re- 
search but sometimes I look in vain for the implications for edu- 
cation which should emerge from these characteristics. Too fre- 
quently these courses of study do not reflect provision for the 
wide range of differences which are normal expectancies at any 
given age level. 

Everyone dealing with children and youth needs to know the 
facts of human growth and development better. Teacher educa- 
tion institutions need to devote considerable time in the prepara 
tion of prospective teachers in this important area, but in addi- 
tion those entrusted with responsibility for the in-service 
guidance of teachers need to be continuously at work helping 
teachers to understand the nature and needs of their pupils in 
order that they may adjust the educational experiences more 
effectively to the individual child or youth. 

The third critical area involves helping teachers and com 
munity members to secure a better understanding of the realities 
of life. Teachers at all levels should be studying their com 
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munities. What are its basic institutions? What is the basis of 
the economy of the community? What recreational facilities 
does it provide? What cultural resources are available to children 
and adults? From community studies, teachers should look at 
life in the wider world and come to understand the conditions 
which are plunging the world into tension and conflict. It is true 
that conditions are changing with accelerating rapidity. Educa- 
tion can achieve its goal only as it is sensitively attuned to the 
changes which characterize our times. 

We hear much about controversial issues and their place in our 
schools. No subject is so sacred that the schools should be denied 
the right to help children learn the facts about it. This does not 
imply the right of any teacher to propagandize for his own be- 
lief. But we know that most of our troubles at the polls, in the 
industrial life of our country, and in our international relations 
are due to a lack of facts and the interpretation of those facts. 
We must not become victims of mass propaganda which attempts 
to establish mass attitudes. In every community we must work 
with all the resources at our command to help teachers to know 
the facts about our complex social life and at the appropriate 
maturity level help children and youth to come into possession 
of these facts through unbiased and unemotional study of them. 

The fourth critical area of our responsibility is to help teachers 
and community members to get a better understanding of the 
nature of learning. A good teacher is able to show children how 
to do things they do not know how to do. A good supervisor 
should be able to show a teacher how to do things she needs to 
doin guiding children’s learning. We need to decide what im- 
portant competencies teachers at each level need and then pro- 
vide the in-service educational program which will help teachers 
acquire them. With 5,000 emergency teachers, some very prac- 
tical in-service education is indicated. Let’s remember that the 
curriculum does not mean an attractively printed course of study. 
The curriculum is what is happening to children in every class- 
tom within the sphere of our influence. Perhaps we need less 
btinting of elaborate courses of study and more direct service 
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which is reflected in the use of sound instructional procedures in 
the classrooms. 

Finally, and close to the previous area of critical need, the edu- 
cational leader must help teachers and communities to get a bet- 
ter understanding of the role of subject matter content in today’s 
education. We need constantly to be asking ourselves what sub- 
ject matter content at all levels will be of most value to our chil- 
dren as a basis for thinking and action. Do we need to review the 
content in mathematics, science, social studies, art, music, health, 
and vocational fields to be sure that the most valuable parts of 
our cultural heritage are available to children and youth? What 
will life require of ‘these young people? What justification have 
we for content which will never be put to use? L earning is only 
of value if it can be put to use in one’s work, one’s recreation, 
one’s responsibility as a citizen, one’s worthy membership in a 
family group, one’s realization of his own unique creative possi- 
bility. 

Subject matter is important. Personalities do not develop ina 
vacuum. They develop only as human beings engage in expe- 
riences which have meaning and worth and interest. 

School leadership is challenged to find effective ways to make 
progress in these critical areas of education. We need to develop 
a unified educational philosophy along these lines. We need to 
develop a system in which intellectual education will be com- 
pletely combined with the total guidance concept. Educators at 
all levels must work for a broad comprehension of life and for an 
educational program to help youth to meet it. The preparation of 
all youth to meet life is the real meaning of education. Education 
cannot be limited to merely inductive knowledge in the class 
room but must rather equip youth with knowledge, attitudes 
and skills which will guide them in every phase of existence. 
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CHANGES IN THE CULTURAL PATTERN OF LIFE 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


I. JamEs QuittEn, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


We live in an age of contradictions—an age of anxiety and 
conflict, an age of great scientific achievement and technological 
advancement, an age of great problems and great opportunities. 
The contradictions of our age are caused primarily by changes 
inour culture produced by science and technology. As educators 
we need to understand the effects of cultural changes on our 
communities and their implications for education. 

The basic long-range change in our way of living is the shift 
fom a rural-handicraft to an industrial-urban culture. This 
change has been greatly speeded in the last ten years, and it has 
occurred faster in California than in most other parts of the coun- 
tty. Some of the basic changes in our culture resulting from 
science and technology are: (1) increasing specialization, inter- 
dependence, and centralization; (2) increasing standardization; 
3) the dominance of urban and suburban living; (4) the shift 
from primary to secondary group relationships; (5) limited op- 
portunity for participation by children and youth in the vital 
activities of everyday living; (6) increasing impersonality, 
anonymity, and loneliness for the individual in urban culture; 
7) the increase in fear and anxiety; (8) the moral breakdown 
inmany areas of contemporary society; and (9) the ideological 
conflict and the threat of communism to American ideals. 

The increasing specialization and interdependence that char- 
acterize modern living mean that life has become more complex 
and requires a higher level of understanding and individual 
competence for effective participation. Standardization of prod- 
ucts could mean a decrease in creativeness and the standardiza- 
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TA digest of a talk by Dr. Quillen at the Annual Conference on the Diréction and Improve- 
"ent of Instruction and on Child Welfare. Long Beach, California, October 12, 1952. 
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tion of minds, but standardization also offers the opportunity for 
improved design and greater beauty in the material elements 
in our environment and provides leisure for individual creatiye- 
ness and participation in the arts. The increased leisure made 
possible by standardization and mechanization can provide a 
sound basis for democratic citizenship because it makes available 
the free time necessary to make free choices and to practice good 
citizenship. However, increased leisure can contribute to good 
citizenship only if we maintain a sense of obligation to be good 
citizens and protect the freedom of the mind. The freedom of 
the mind is basic to all freedom, and we must protect it against 
the encroachments of standardization and encourage creative: 
ness in all aspects of community life. 

The increase in urbanization in the past generation has been 
marked by the rise of the suburb, made possible by the wide: 
spread use of electricity and the automobile. The suburb, 3 
specialized bedroom community, has become the typical pattern 
of living for a large proportion of the people in California. Ur 
ban and suburban living have many implications for education. 
Fathers are often away from home for most of the waking hours 
of the child and mothers may have outside jobs. This means that 
children require more social services and greater responsibilities 
are thrust upon the school. 

The shift from primary to secondary group relationships that 
characterizes our culture has tended to weaken the social controls 
that are important in shaping character. As Charles H. Cooley 
pointed out, the primary group is the nursery of human nature, 
and the weakening of the primary group has produced serious 
personal and social disorganization. 


The basic primary group is the family. ‘Today about one out 
of four marriages ends in divorce; separation without divorce is 
common. A research study conducted by William F. Ogbum 
showed that the highest incident of separation is in the youngest 
married couples, those who are most likely to have young chil 
dren. The family is still the most important educational institt 
tion. It is the key group in shaping the personality of the child 
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Broken homes present many serious problems for the school as 
well as for our culture as a whole. 

Increased specialization and urbanization have tended to limit 
the range of direct experience, while mass agencies of communi- 
cation and improved transportation have extended the range of 
vicarious experience tremendously. The great mobility of the 
American population contributes to a sense of rootlessness. Many 
people have no deep roots in direct cultural experience. ‘The con- 
cepts they use to think about contemporary problems tend to be 
emotionally charged symbols without meanings adequately 
rooted in reality. This provides fertile ground for securing un- 
reasoned responses by symbol manipulation. 

Children and youth tend to be more separated from vital par- 
ticipation in everyday activities than adults. The school has the 
responsibility today to create the opportunities for vital participa- 
tion in significant life activities that formerly were a normal part 
of everyday living. And the teacher needs to give more atten- 
tion to the development of meanings for key concepts based on 
direct experience. Such concepts as freedom, individual enter- 
prise, co-operation, citizenship, and the like, need to be deeply 
rooted in the educational experiences of children and youth. 

Asa result of the world crisis and other factors, many children 
and youth are growing up in an atmosphere of tension, immoral- 
ity, and uncertainty, with continued emphasis on force and vio- 
lence, and without adequate parental or community guidance. 
Recent investigations by local and state crime commissions and 
by agencies of the federal government show how widespread is 
the moral breakdown in our society. The old control over be- 
havior of the primary rural group has been weakened ereatly and 
we have not found an effective way to replace it. Eric Fromm has 
aid that most people are not under church or moral law but 
under one anonymous authority—the public. 

The moral breakdown in many areas of contemporary life 

cannot help but be a negative influence in the shaping of the 

ideals and values of children and youth. Children and youth 
tke their cues concerning proper behavior from the observation 
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of what adults do and from the climate of opinion in the groups 
in which they live. Building good character in children and 
youth is the task of the family, church, school, and total com- 
munity working together. 

The behavior of children and youth is affected by what they 
see on television and at the movies, hear on the radio, and read 
in comic books. We should be concerned about the cult of vio- 
lence and amorality that seems to pervade some of these power- 
ful instruments of communication in our culture. 


It is vitally important that we improve morality in all areas 
of American life and seek to strengthen such basic institutions 
as the family, the church, and young peoples’ organizations out- 
side the school. We need to ask ourselves what common values 
our community possesses. What is a good community? How can 
we make our community a better place in which young people 
can grow and develop wholesome personalities? In working on 
‘problems in our communities, we need to avoid name calling 
and work together to solve problems through mutual respect, 
reason, and teamwork. 


The ideological conflict and the threat of communism to 
American idea!s complicates and makes more difficult the solv- 
ing of current educational problems. The communists are seek- 
ing to divide and destroy us by means of propaganda, force, and 
violence. The issue that confronts us is whether we shall havea 
free or a slave world. The cold war is likely to continue for a long 
time. There is need for understanding, loyalty, and courage. We 
need to know what we are fighting for and what we are fighting 
against. We need to study not only our own ideals and to be loya! 
to them, but we also need to study and understand the com 
munist and other totalitarian systems that threaten our way of 
life. 

There are many great achievements of the American peop 
which can give us confidence and courage in facing the problems 
of the modern world. Among these are: (1) high productivity 
and high standards of living; (2) the improvement of health an¢ 
the increase in the span of life; (3) the extent to which we have 
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achieved equality of opportunity in education; (4) the improve- 
ment in interracial, interreligious, and intercultural relations; 
‘5) the improvement in family relations; (6) the availability 
of leisure to be a good citizen and to lead the good life; and (7) 
the growing military and economic strength of the United States 
and the free world. 

We as educators can better meet the challenges of current cul- 
tural changes and problems by: (1) eliminating dead wood from 
the curriculum; (2) adding new content and experience where 
needed; (3.) stressing direct experience and the development of 
basic concepts from that experience; (4) improving curricular 
organization and method; (5) providing better guidance and 
welfare activities for children; (6) improving public relations; 
‘7) helping to strengthen the family, church, community wel- 
fare agencies, and the political institutions of our democratic 
republic; and (8) building a stronger educational profession 
with effective organization, high competence, and sound pre- 
fessional ethics. 

Change is inevitable, but in itself it is neither good nor bad. 
People are not realistic who either welcome or condemn all cul- 
tural change. Some changes should be resisted while others are 
encouraged. Change presents us with challenges that call for 
wisdom and strength. The first step in its mastery is knowledge 
and insight. Our task as educators is to understand the cultural 
changes that are occurring in our local, state, national, and world 
communities and to develop in children and youth the knowl- 
edge, ideals, and competence necessary to preserve and extend 
the American way of life, based on respect for the sacred dignity 
{the individual, with liberty, equality, and justice for all. 





THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR CALIFORNIA! 


Puitip NEF, Associate Professor of Business Economics, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and Research Associate, Institute of Industrial 
telations, University of California, Los Angeles 


The economic outlook for California for the next three years 
and in fact for the forseeable future is so directly determined by 
our national economic outlook that this discussion must be pre- 
sented as a forecast of national economic conditions. Ever since 
World War I the expansions and contractions of business ac- 
tivity in California have paralleled those in the nation, and 
though there have at times been minor differences in the tim- 
ing of these movements and in their amplitude, these differences 
are too unimportant to deserve more than passing comment. 

The national and the local economic outlook is determined by 
two sets of forces, one revolutionary in character which oper- 
ates to determine conditions over short periods of time in the fu- 
ture, and the other evolutionary affecting the longer run. [0 
people concerned with immediate problems of administration, 
the near-term future is most important. To others, especially 
those concerned with the development of policy, foresight into 
long-term trends is essential. My discussion will be concerned 
first with the outlook for a fairly short period—one to two years 
or possibly a little more—and secondly, with the outlook for the 
next quarter century. 

The immediate determinants of the level of economic activity 
are four in number: (1) the level of consumption spending: 
(2) the level of private investment; (3) the net contribution ot 
the government to the income stream which itself depends upon 
its revenues, expenditures, and deficit or surplus; and (4) the 
net foreign investment. 


1 Digest of a talk by Dr. Neff at the Annual Conference on the Direction and Improvement 
of Instruction and on Child Welfare, Long Beach, California, October 13, 1952. 
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The largest of these determinants by all odds is consumption 
spending, but this is an item that is not particularly volatile. 
Though it changes, it ordinarily changes slowly. One can feel 
confident that in the near future consumption spending will 
move upward because disposable income is steadily expanding, 
because individuals now hold more liquid assets than ever be- 
fore, and because the tremendous volume of durable goods and 
nondurables purchased immediately after World War II will 
soon need to be replaced by many American families. Automo- 
biles purchased in 1946-47 are now five to six years old, and the 
lighter consumer goods purchased in the fall of 1950 following 
the outbreak of war in Korea are more than two years old. 


The second determinant, private investment, is ordinarily the 
most fickle of the determinants, always expanding sharply with 
improving business conditions and contracting as sharply with 
deteriorating business conditions. This determinant can be 
divided into three categories—C1)) business investment in plant 
and equipment; (2.) business investment in inventories; and (3) 
individual investment in residential construction. The first cate- 
sory has been at record levels in 1951 and 1952 and cannot be 
expected to remain as high, though the decrease in 1953 and 
1954 should be moderate. Business inventories, the second cate- 
sory, have already been reduced from their peak level, and 
though a sharp expansion cannot be anticipated they will cer- 
tainly not decrease and they may expand somewhat. Residential 
construction has already passed its peak and will certainly de- 
crease over the next few years. A moderate decline in total pri- 
vate investment must be expected, and it probably will be sufh- 
cent to offset the anticipated expansion in consumption 
expenditure previously referred to. 

The third determinant, net contribution of government to the 
income stream, is the determinant that accounted for the rapid 
increase in income during World War II and is one which may 
beexpected to expand in the next year or two and maintain levels 
income and employment at their present level or higher. Com- 
mitments have already been made for military expenditures that 
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will lift this portion of government spending nearly 50 per cent 
above its present rate. While other government expenditures 
cannot be expected to decline significantly, its revenues in the 
form of tax receipts certainly cannot rise and may decline as 
concessions are made in the form of tax relief. 

The last item, net foreign investment, has always been small, 
and though it may change somewhat, its influence is not enough 
to offset the combined effect of the other three determinants. 

These facts, rising consumption, sharply increasing govern- 
ment expenditures, and only slightly decreasing private invest- 
ment, lead to the conclusion that business conditions will re- 
main good through 1953 and probably through 1954. 

The long-run outlook is something which deserves careful 
consideration since the adjustments that certain long-run tend- 
encies call for are extremely important to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. These adjustments, if anticipated and if made 
easily, promise a glorious future; if poorly made, they can mean 
severe depression and circumstances that might endanger our 
entire way of life. 

The most important basic fact is that the productivity of labor 
per man-hour increases annually at an average rate of about 3 
per cent. This has occurred ever since 1850, the earliest date for 
which reliable measures are available to statisticians. There is no 
reason to believe that it will not continue. This fact means that 
in 30 years the real income of the nation can increase by ap- 
proximately 80 per cent and the per capita income by approxi 
mately 70 per cent. Or, with full employment and pre-Korean 
War per capita incomes, the work week over the next 30 years 
could be cut from 40 to 23 hours. A third possibility is that with 
a 40-hour week and pre-Korean War per capita incomes we 
could “enjoy” 42 per cent unemployment. This might be a vol- 
untary sort, such as the education of all persons to the age 
25 and retirement at between 50 and 55 years, or involuntary 
unemployment that would make that of the middle ’30’s minor 
by comparison. 
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These basic facts create enormous problems for all—for educa- 
tors, for businessmen, for labor groups, in fact for every social 
and economic organization and institution. How will the fruits of 
this rising national product be divided? How will educators ad- 
just their programs to mcet the needs of the vastly different labor 
market that this progress entails, and of the different amounts of 
leisure that will certainly be available? A myopic view, a concern 
with day-to-day problems is extremely dangerous, for today, 
especially, many problems appear simple and easy to solve. Con- 
ditions hide somewhat the fact that these adjustments are in- 
evitably coming. Intelligent recognition of these problems which 
face us in the longer term is essential to the welfare of all. 








CHANGING PATTERNS OF FAMILY LIFE’ 


Cuartes B. Spaupine, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The task of describing trends in American family life before 
this group of California school supervisors inevitably arouses 
some sense of fear on my part. In the first place, many of you 
know already everything that I am about to say. The second 
difhiculty may be expressed by recalling a story told by Ralph 
Linton in one of his books. He recounts the experience of a 
European trying to explain the concept of the Trinity to an in- 
intelligent and educated Japanese. The Japanese finally ex 
claimed, “Oh, I see now. It is a committee.” * Of course, the 
Trinity isn’t a committee, and one of the dangers of discussing a 
topic such as this in a half hour is that the trends mentioned may 
remain a disjointed collection of single items without revealing 
the essential unity of the process under observation. 

For this reason, I shall divide the material into three sections: 
I shall first discuss a few trends. I shall then step back, intellectu- 
ally speaking, and try to picture the essential process underlying 
the changes taking place. In the third section, I shall outline 
certain additional detailed trends in the light of the general char- 
acter of the process of change. 


Iam not sure whether or not the first two items mentioned con- 
stitute trends. I think that they do, although satisfactory proof 
would be difficult to produce; but, in any case, two significant 
aspects of the social environment within which the modem 
American family functions are the attitudes of cynical humor 
and at the same time of deep concern that are continually ex 
pressed about the family. Anyone who has looked at the cartoons 


1 An address given at the Annual Conference on the Direction and Improvement of Instruc 
tion and on Child Welfare, Long Beach, California, October 14, 1952. 
2 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936, p. 339. 
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in The Saturday Evening Post or Collier's or has read the quips 
in Reader’s Digest will be aware of the type of humor leveled at 
family life in this country. 


No proof of the deep and genuine concern over changes in 
family life needs to be deduced here. The fact that this large 
gathering of important people from all over California has 
chosen to give practically a whole day to this topic is in itself 
sufficient proof of the existence of concern. Whether the amount 
of this concern is increasing is most difficult to say, but casual 
observation suggests that it is; and the recent rapid growth of 
college courses attempting to give training for marriage and fam- 
ily living indicates the same tendency. Beginning about 1927 
such courses have multiplied until about one-half of all Ameri- 
can colleges and universities offer at least one course with this 
objective. 

In the light of the prevailing cynical humor and deep concern, 
itmay be a bit surprising to discover that item number three is 
the trend for more and more Americans to marry. A trend in 
this direction has been statistically documented since 1890. 
While this particular change is due in part to the aging of the 
population, there seems to be a true trend toward a life in wed- 
lock for a larger proportion of the American population. Actu- 
ally, of technologically advanced nations, the United States has 
arelatively high proportion of married couples. In addition, for 
at least the past sixty years during which statistical information 
has been available, Americans have been marrying at younger 
and younger ages. During these sixty years the average age of 
young men at marriage has decreased some three and one-half 
years and that of young women some one and one-half years. We 
donot marry as early as some of the peoples of less technologi- 
ally advanced societies, but we do marry relatively early as com- 
pated to other technologically advanced groups. There is even 
ittend among us for the widowed and divorced to remarry in 
tlatively larger numbers. 


These trends toward more and younger marriages suggest that 
1 spite of the cynicism and concern which surrounds the 
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modern family, there is no discernible tendency for marital life 
to disappear from our society. As Margaret Mead has remarked, 
the family is a very tough institution and is likely to be around 
for some time.* 


What is happening is that a series of fundamental changes in 
the form of the family is taking place as a natural and to a con- 
siderable extent inevitable reaction to the tremendous changes 
going on in other parts of our culture. My purpose does not en- 
compass the tracing of these vast changes in our way of life. 
Suffice it to say here that there seems to have been no other period 
in history during which such vast changes have come in so short 
a space affecting such a large and thriving population. And social 
theory teaches us that such mighty changes must almost in- 
evitably produce changes in family life. C. C. Zimmerman has 
traced the logic of one aspect of this in a book entitled Family 
and Civilization.’ 

The fundamental process underlying current changes in our 
family system as well as in many other aspects of our culture is 
not too difficult to detect. Basically, it is the shift from the agri- 
cultural way of life known to our hina ancestors to the city 
way of life based on industry and commerce. Actually the most 
fundamental change appears to be the rise of industry. For it is 
industry that takes people out of the homes for economic pro: 
duction. To use different words, it is the change from the plow 
culture * to the industrial civilization. 

We do not have time to trace the history of human marriage 
and family life. But if we could examine the family in time and 
space, I think that we could establish without too much difficulty 
the proposition that the plow culture exhibits a strong tendency 
to produce a family which may be characterized as being large, 
patriarchal, stable, and centered about co-operative economic 
production and consumption. The family farm was the basic 
source of survival in such a world, and the whole family worked 


3 News item in the Los Angeles Times, May 6, 1951, Part I, p. 36. 

‘Cc arl C. Zimmerman, Family and C ivilization. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 

5 William F. — and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1950, pp. 378-379 
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upon it. This necessitated organized effort within the family 
sroup. Since the work was heavy, the strength of the man was 
important in giving him leadership in the operation. In addition, 
we must mention a point which is bound to be unpopular with 
some, namely, that the larger size and strength of the man are 
likely to bring dominance to him whenever he is a continuous 
member of the family group. The nature of the work to be done 
on the farm frequently called for a group of some size, making 
the advent of children a desirable indication of a forthcoming 
labor supply. 

In this agricultural world family life was rather closely con- 
trolled by the intimate nature of neighborhood gossip, and this 
continuous talking-over process also tended to determine the 
status of each family and to a considerable extent the status of 
its members. In addition, much of the welfare burden was born 
by the family groups. The great proliferation of specialized wel- 
fare agencies was yet to come. 

The key change which has come upon us is the change to in- 
dustry and commerce as a way of economic existence. The family 
isno longer a self-sufficient economic unit. The father no longer 
works in the family group, and matriarchy grows apace in the 
suburbs. Children have become a luxury, if not a positive nui- 
sance, and old persons and relatives find no place in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Gossip no longer controls, because one can al- 
ways move across town, and men are evaluated as individuals, 
rather than families being given status as units. In this relatively 
individualized world, government has stepped in to try at least 
to exercise social control and to provide protection and welfare 
support for the individual. 

When one contemplates these changes, one wonders that any 
sort of family survives, but the reasons are not far to seek. The 
family still has important services to perform for the individual 
human being. Most students believe that foremost among these 
is the provision of affectional security. In their book on the fam- 
ily, Burgess and Locke have employed a subtitle, so that the 
whole title reads: The Family: From Institution to Companion- 
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ship. What this means in practice is that when a man is directed 
by the company for which he works to go at once to another 
town, he is not completely de-grouped, for his wife and children 
go with him. Marriage can provide an abiding emotional tie in a 
rather casual world. In addition, the family seems likely for some 
time to come to provide the most satisfying and most respectable 
method of sex expression, to provide care for children during the 
first years of their lives, and to give people that thing we call a 
“home.” 

Let us now turn away from this attempt to understand the cen- 
tral process through which the modern family is evolving and 
start enumerating again some of the specific trends in family life. 
Obviously, the next specific trend flows directly out of what we 
have just been saying. For it is the trend toward living less of 
one’s total life under the control of the family group. In the farm 
world the members of a family spent a typical day under the con- 
trol of the family organization. Now, of course, we go out to 
work and to school. Many of us can easily understand this situa- 
tion in terms of that vast centrifugal whirl that takes place in so 
many of our homes in the relatively early hours of the morning, 
in which each member of the family crawls from bed at the last 
possible moment, seizes his vitamin pills, orange juice, toast, and 
coffee, and charges madly away to the day’s activities—leaving 
mama to collapse, take the pin curlers out of her hair, and get 
her own breakfast—assuming of course that she has not joined 
the rush to work or school also. When work and school are over, 
and on week ends, much of the recreation is outside the home. 

Not only is less of life lived within the family group, but the 
independence of certain of its members has been much en- 
hanced. In the city, women enjoy greater freedom. This condi- 
tion results from the new way of life. The man is not present in 
the family group during the working hours of the 5-day work 
week; and, if he does begin to assert himself in a way that ruf- 
fle; mama’s sense of equity, she can go out and earn her own 
living and occupy a “bachelor” apartment. Survival no longer de- 


® Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family. New York: American Book Co., 1945. 
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pends upon successful production of goods within the co-opera- 
tive family group. 

The fact that children are a luxury and a responsibility in 
the urban world has resulted in a vast decline in the birth rate 
over the last century, a decline greatly aided by the trend to the 
use of birth control devices during the same period. Modern 
medical and sanitary devices have also reduced the death rate 
radically, but the net results have been smaller family groups. 
Most students of these matters believe that the smaller number 
of children in a home and the lessened economic strain have in- 
creased the attention given children in the family and have 
tended to make them more the center of attention. 


Whatever may be the pattern of family life, the control over 
that life exercised by the neighborhood or the local geographic 
community has definitely declined. This does not mean that peo- 
ple’s behavior is determined with complete individuality. What 
has happened is that people are now more controlled by cliques 
and specialized interest groups which function in the larger area 
of the city or region. These groups are exceedingly numerous and 
teach diverse patterns of behavior. Also, they are selective. The 
member tends to choose his clique and to be chosen by it. The 
local uniformity of a day gone by has broken down, and the gossip 
of the shifting clique rather than that of the neighborhood is the 
controlling element in the lives of many. 

Thus, the young couple who marry in the city, even if they 
come to marriage with a considerable knowledge of cach other’s 
personalities as seen in clique relationships, will frequently have 
little knowledge of the ways of daily life which were traditional 
in each other’s parental families. And, even if they do have such 
knowledge, those patterns may have differed widely. In other 
words, no standard pattern is presented and enforced by neigh- 
borhood opinion. The result of this and of the rapid changes 
is that the newly married couple must frequently develop a new 
pattern for their own mutual existence. 

Where economic production is the key to a successful family, 
family organization need not be accompanied by unusual emo- 
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tional response; but where affection is the main objective, where 
there are few fixed patterns to serve as guides, and where indi- 
viduals can live easily alone, a situation conducive to divorce 
certainly exists. And so we find that in 1867 there was about one 
divorce for every 31 marriages, and in 1949 there was about 
one to every four marriages inthe United States. 

The ease with which persons may exist outside the bonds of 
matrimony is clearly indicated by the continuing increase in em- 
ployment of women outside the home and by the multiplication 
of agencies for the care of children. Even the public school SyS- 
tem is, in part, a gigantic baby-sitting organization. 

Our attention as a group of educators has naturally been cen- 
tered so far on the younger family with its children, but we 
should be remiss in our duty if we did not look briefly at some 
trends among older persons. The increasing length of life and 
the smaller number of children born in each family are resulting 
in the necessity for many couples to adjust in middle life to the 
emptied nest. And anyone who has given any attention to this 
matter can testify that this can mean a great adjustment. In addi- 
tion, the numbers of older widows and widowers continues to 
increase, with a preponderance of widows. Statistics show that 
the wife usually outlives the husband some seven or eight years. 

A trend which will no doubt be greeted with enthusiasm by 
persons concerned with family life is that home ownership has 
been on the increase in recent years, and in the last decade, at 
least, people have been paying for these homes as shown by the 
fact that the per cent of houses with debts upon them has some- 
what decreased. 


I cannot leave this topic without some brief comments upon 
the implications for education of the changes mentioned. Let 
me point out, then, that just because certain adjustments in the 
family seem to be natural, and, in part, inevitable does not mean 
that they are necessarily good for people. There are many things 
in this world that seem to be natural that I do not like, and which, 
I suspect, you do not like. 
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Perhaps I can make use of a homely analogy to indicate how I 
believe we must approach such situations. If one should fall from 
an airplane in flight, I submit it would be better to be equipped 
with a parachute than to begin some learned debate upon the 
reality of the law of gravitation. In other words, we live in this 
world not by flying in the face of nature, but by learning to co- 
operate with her. What we do is to try to detect the various tend- 
encies operating in any situation, and then, by a judicious choice 
of means, we try to adjust the relationships between these various 
tendencies in such a way as to achieve the maximum benefits 
possible under the circumstances. 

I shall try to illustrate this approach to education for family 
life by one specific illustration. Consider the proposition that for 
many young people the patterns of family adjustment are not 
fixed by the local neighborhood mores. Not only do the require- 
ments of life change between generations, but in our world such 
things as this happen—a Jewish girl from the Bronx comes: to 
the University of California at Los Angeles and marries a tall, 
blue-eyed, Anglo-American, Protestant boy from the western 
plains of Texas who is also a student on the campus. Obviously 
adjustments have to be made. Many marriages in the rapidly 
growing city are of this character. 

I submit that we should, therefore, be teaching such young 
people that the patterns for family life are determined by the cul- 
ture in the broadest outline only, that each couple must build 
a pattern of relationships that will serve its own needs, that this 
takes time, effort, and intelligence, and that the result will be 
somewhat unique to the couple and to the family with the ad- 
vent of children. Such an approach may not be of much help 
in the writing of books on marriage etiquette, but I suspect that 
it will lead to healthier marital relationships. 








THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY: PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN ' 


Rosert S. Stewart, Associate Professor of Psychology and Education, 
San Francisco State College 


When I say to you that I am particularly uneasy in addressing 
you, | am doing more than attempting to reduce my uneasy feel- 
ings by verbalizing them. | am indeed trying to underline a prob- 
lem that is central in human relationships—the problem of 
authority. 

Many of us find it difficult to accept an authority role with 
comfort and equanimity—and equally difficult to accept author 
ity over us. The public speaker and the teacher alike betray their 
anxiety in their leadership role either by their insistence on their 
superior knowledge or by depreciation of their special skills so 
that failure will be excused. Parents, unsure in their own peer 
relationships, may dominate their children or, fearful of being 
authoritarian, may be incapable of firmness. An audience exposes 
its ambivalence toward authority figures and toward their own 
spectator status either by docile note-taking or by open or veiled 
expressions of hostility in the post mortems. Children challenge 
the strong teacher (at least in the beginning of the term) and 
have contempt for the weak teacher. 

I fear that in trying to make a point I am overstating my 
case. I do not wish to “view with alarm,” but I do wish to empha- 
size that authority relationships—teachers and administrators, 
teachers and parents, husbands and wives, parents and children 
—are at the core of interpersonal relationships and are a matter 
of concern to many of us. These relationships cause problems to 
us, not so much because of the form they take, but because of 
the unresolved conflict within many of us between acceptance of 
rejection of the leader or the follower role. 


1 This article presents the substance of an address to the Fourth General Session of the vo 
fornia School Supervisors Association Conference, Long Beach, California, October 14, 1951. 
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We have been aware for sometime that at least the foundations 
of adult attitudes and relationships are laid in childhood and that 
adult life tends to reflect the kinds of relationships established 
early in the family setting. The assumption has therefore been 
made that if the authority relationships between parent and child 
were healthy, the child, on becoming adult, would manage his 
authority relationships in a psychologically healthy manner. A 
further assumption has been made that in past generations 
parents exerted too much authority over their children and “over- 
suppressed” them. We have implied that relaxing of parental 
controls is psychologically healthy for the child. 

Yet I have of late been impressed over and over again by the 
anxiety and dissatisfaction voiced by parents with this “new” 
definition of their authority role. They are reluctant to return 
to more dictatorial ways of dealing with their children, but they 
are sincerely concerned about the problem of discipline. They 
are earnestly searching for an answer because they fully realize 
that a correct solution to this problem is necessary if the child is 
to reach maximum productivity and creativity as an adult. In my 
own experience with parent groups in rural, urban, and subur- 
ban California and New England, specific peoblens raised by 
parents have varied, but the underlying, ever-recurring question 
has related to the deSnition of the parent’s authority role. 


It was therefore interesting to me to find such a capable lay 
writer on child psychology as ‘Dorothy Barclay devoting a whole 
atticle to “home discipline” in the New York Times last May.” 
She was, moreover, not only presenting her views but also re- 
porting on a stadieney of authorities in child psychology to ad- 
dress their investigations to the meaning of discipline. Barclay 
and the specialists whom she quotes seem to have met the same 
kinds of parents I have and to have had to answer the same kinds 
of questions from parents, namely: “Asa parent, who am I? Do 
| have rights? Does only the child have rights? Can I say ‘no’ 
directly withhonat having to invent often inalhective circumlocu- 
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* ed Barclay, “Home Discipline.” New York Times (Sunday Magazine Section), May 
, 1952, 
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Implicit is always the question, “Am I permitted to have feel- 


ings as a human being, and how do I handle my negative feelings 
if I am permitted to have them?” A recent newspaper cartoon 
humorously illustrates this point. A father and his son are play- 
ing a game. The father, evidently forgetting the precept that 
holds that children should experience only success, wins the 
game, and the boy is shown violently resenting his defeat. The 
mother is reproving the father for winning, and he in consterna- 
tion and bewilderment asks, “But what about my feelings?” 


It is interesting to speculate as to why parents are frequently 
confused about how to be parents. When we left behind the com- 
forting, neatly packaged behaviorist psychology, we entered a 
period in which theory was not only changing but was further- 
more expounded in poorly defined words like “permissiveness,” 
“maturity,” and “security.” Moreover, many people got into the 
act, so to speak, until parents are bombarded by books of advice, 
stiles. radio program—and now television les ssons. Some } jour- 
nalists seem to address themselves with equal facility to prob- 
lems of both growing tomatoes and rearing children. Unfor- 
tunately there is often an air of impending doom in these 
dispatches, and the shadow of San Quentin or of the psychia 
trist’s couch hangs over the head of the parent who doesn’t do 
“Just right.” Should not one be safer erring on the “yes” side 
than on the “no” side? 


To complicate matters further, not a few of the parents of my 
own generation are still entangled in the wave of rebellion that 
was current in slightly different ways in both the ’20’s and the 
’30’s. This is, for me, an intriguing though elusive subject. Some 
parents whose sojourn in Greenwich Village, figuratively speak 
ing, did not resolve their conflict with their own parents seem to 
“over-identify” with their child and vociferously proclaim theit 
unwillingness to set limits. Other parents, still cuilty because of 
their adolescent rebellion, are over-restrictive with their children 
as if in atonement. In either case, since the parent has not suc 
cessfully worked through his own authority problems, he has 
trouble helping the child to work through these same problems 
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A third phenomenon (which can be observed but not easily 
documented ) is the presence of rivalry between husbands and 
wives in relationships to their children. The sociologists have 
given us reasons for this rivalry when they describe the lessening 
of certain kinds of work responsibilities by the woman in the 
middle-class home. It is a cliché to say that the twentieth century 
housewife no longer spins and weaves. But while any honest 
husband knows that nothing so threatens his life with collapse 
as to have his wife take a day off to nurse a cold, some wives seem 
to need reassurance that they still have a pivotal role in the fam- 
ily. And since we must all be convinced of our being essential 
to others, some mothers have found new “ego” satisfaction in 
becoming “professional” mothers and in this way they uncon- 
sciously establish their equality if not superiority to the fathers. 

The father, on the other hand, who comes home from work 
too weary from being amiable with his co-workers all day to toss 
his children gaily into the air and play horse with them, feels 
not a little guilty about this lack in himself. He must justify his 
irritability by accusations against the mother that she is coddling 
the young as a result of all the parent-teacher association lectures 
she has attended. But, like the mother, he often compensates for 
his loss of patience with the children by later indulging them 
himself. 

It seems reasonable to say that discipline in at least the middle- 
class home is theoretically permissive and “equalitarian” but is 
practically often inconsistent, or, to use a more exact term, 
capricious. (Parenthetically, I have a feeling that I sound as if 
| am joining the pack in pillorying the parent for his failures. I 
am—though perhaps too obliquely—defending him as I hope will 
be clearer later. ) 

Havighurst, in a recent issue of Understanding the Child 
‘why doesn’t someone someday start a magazine called Under- 
standing the Parent? ), documents the common-sense belief that 
consistency is an important aspect of discipline.* In my own ex- 
perience, | have found that capricious parental attitudes have 


., Robert J. Havighurst, “The Functions of Successful Discipline.” Understanding the Child, 
X (April, 1952). 
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been significant in the causation of psychogenic reading disa- 
bilities in their children.‘ 

It is not very helpful, however, to level the accusation of 
“capriciousness’ at parents. It is more productive to ask why 
they are capricious. Surely the parents’ own ambivalences toward 
authority are in part accountable, but there is still another factor 
to be considered. It appears common for parents to find it impos- 
sible to sustain the degree of “permissiveness” which they think 
is now required of the “good” parent. Rightly or wrongly, they 
assume that psychological workers insist that even reasonable 
anger and annoyance is forbidden to the parent, although their 
daily experience tells them, as it does even the most child- 
oriented teacher, that children can be irritating and, to use the 
word in ill-repute, naughty. The parents interpret the teachings 
of child psychologists to mean that there is no such thing as justi- 
fiable anger in the parent-child relationship. Their consequent 
feeling of being exploited results in a not infrequent violent 
swing from permissiveness to an irrational exercise of authority, 
often as a result of a trivial but last-straw conflict with the child. 
Guilt feelings, in the lay sense, follow, and the child is appeased 
by overindulgence. He is given gifts or flagrantly anti-social 
behavior is countenanced. 

Dr. Mary O’Neil Hawkins, a New York psychoanalyst, speak- 
ing to the annual convention of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association in 1952, discussed what I consider another contribut- 
ing cause to parental capriciousness although she did not make 
this connection herself.* Speaking on the use and misuse of 
psychoanalytic concepts in education, she made an especial point 
of what she called the excessive use of intellectualism. In essence 
she said that some parents never are able to prohibit or forbid an 
act. They must always reason with the child. In my experience, 
this really means that they engage in a polemic with him. This 
kind of parent is, moreover, given to what I would call excessive 
interpretations to the child, giving him profound psychological 
~ 4Robert §. Stewart, “Personality Maladjustment and Reading Achievement.” American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XVI (April, 1950). 
5 Reported in the New York Times, May 11, 1952. 
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explanations of his behavior. This is akin to what happened in an 
era now happily passed when parents overburdened their chil- 
dren with information about sexual functions. Now it is not sex 
but his own unconscious which is overexplained to the child. 
Indeed, to read some books for parents one wonders if parents 
are parents or junior psychoanalysts. 

Hawkins evidently wished to emphasize that over-intellectual- 
ization can drive feelings underground whereas healthy suppres- 
sion better enables the child to incorporate unacceptable feelings 
and behaviors. The parent himself has the ideal picture of him- 
self as a person who does not become angry no matter how great 
are the frustrations. The reality is that people do become angry 
and the problem is how to express these feclings in the least 
harmful manner to oneself and others. Denial by intellectual- 
izing them is not a solution. 

But I wish to make what may be an ever more important in- 
ference from Hawkin’s remarks. Excessive intellectualization 
may contribute as Spock said at the same convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychoanalytic Association to a reduction of spontaneity in 
the parent-child relationship.® The relationship becomes studied 
and self-conscious and there is less pleasure in living together. 
Perhaps, it is this kind of family feeling tone of spontaneity that 
is basic to the establishment of what is called the well-adjusted 
personality. 

Are children reared in homes where parental discipline is 
inconsistent, where intellectualizing takes the place of direct ac- 
tion, and where self-consciousness leads to diminished sponta- 
neity and warmth in their relationships with other people? Al- 
though statistical data are not available, clinics report that there 
are increasingly more children referred from homes where con- 
fusion and ambivalence about the authority role exists. This is 
hot to say, of course, that there are not still many children who 
are intimidated and weakened ego-wise by open and frightening 
punitive treatment. But children whose parents do not know 
where they as parents stand or should stand are also uncertain 
and anxious. ‘The need to retaliate against the capricious parent 

*Reported in the New York Times, May 11, 1952. 
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is great, and furthermore that most interesting psychological 
phenomenon of testing is ever present. Just as the best children 
in the world will oftentimes try a new teacher by all sorts of 
devilish behavior to see Cand hopefully) if she is strong enough 
to help them control their own hostile impulses if they should 
need her help, so children will push the uncertain parent in 
hopes that a showdown will be forced and the parent will come 
into the open as a parent and stop pretending to be a sibling. 

To speak on the problem of authority is very dangerous. It is 
especially dangerous today. In times like these, it is all too easy 
to retreat from experimentation and to return post haste to 
authoritarianism. This is not the way to face up to a problem. 
Parents and psychologists alike reject the concept of dictatorial 
parental authority. We have been looking for a psychologically 
sound alternative. If we have made errors, it is necessary to think 
more deeply about the nature of authority. 

Perhaps Dr. S. A. Szurek of Langley Porter Clinic, San Fran- 
cisco, has given us a new clue. At an institute on mental health 
held at Berkeley in 1948, he spoke on the concept of authorita- 
tive leadership, a term which excludes both authoritarianism and 
abdication of the leadership role.* Szurek points out, from his 
experience as a psychiatrist working with children, that while 
dictatorships are decidedly unhealthy, children need leadership 
from parents based not upon special prerogatives inherent in 
parenthood, but on the parents’ wisdom, strength and sureness, 
and competence. 

But whatever direction we move in defining the appropriate 
authority role of parents, 1 am quite sure that the day of indoc- 
trination of parents should be drawing to an end. “Ought to’ 
lectures and books have distinct limitations. We in the field of 
education and psychology should investigate ways of helping 
parents to be critical of, to assimilate and digest, and to incor- 
porate into their own individual situations and personalities psy- 
chological principles. We need to be careful that these principles 
are not stuck on to the parent like so many campaign posters. 


7 Ethel Ginsburg (editor), Public Health Is People. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1950, pp. 206-225. 
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And lastly, as Spock has said so many times and as Helen 
Witmer, I believe, remarked in connection with the White 
House Conference, it would be fine indeed if we could increase 
rather than decrease parents’ confidence in themselves. This is 
a matter to which teachers and supervisors might well devote 
some thought. Superficial and polite reassurance is of little value 
to anyone, but we can help parents realize that “mistakes” are 
part of living, that they, too, have a right to trial and error, and 
that most parents seem to love their children more than they dis- 
like them—and that this is the place to start being a good parent. 
If assurance is present, learning can take place much more effec- 
tively and horizons can be truly broadened. 

To conclude, I should say again that I am suspicious of those 
who are always “viewing with alarm,” and I hope that my re- 
marks have not been interpreted in this light. As I try to recall my 
own childhood and adolescence, I am impressed by the over-all 
gains we have made in rearing children. We are now apparently 
in a transition period. We may have fallen into cultish forms of 
permissiveness and in some cases given over our roles as adults 
and attempted—for whatever the reasons—to become peers and 
siblings. We may not have understood the close relationship be- 
tween love and respect. Parents want to be loved by their chil- 
dren just as children want to be loved by their parents. And 
parents sometimes in their fear of losing the child’s love have not 
seen this and have forfeited the child’s respect and hence his love. 

The important thing is not the mistakes but that we are 
genuinely seeking the meaning of democracy within the family, 
that we are realizing that democracy excludes equally exploita- 
tion of the child by parents or parents by child, and that it has 
at its core mutual respect. 

We can deepen our understanding of the authority relation- 
ship between parents and children; we can move closer toward 
our ultimate goal—to help children grow into adults who have 
less and less need for crippling defenses in their relationships 
with other human beings, who are increasingly able to feel warm 
and friendly, who are trusting without being naive, and who are 
able to enjoy what life has to offer. 








CULTURAL CHANGES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCENE? 
Eucenie M. Anpverson, United States Ambassador to Denmark 


It is good to be here in California with you who have come 
to this Conference to think together quietly about the next gen- 
eration and the shifting, complex problems which are affecting 
it. No group in our society has greater influence than that which 
works with the minds and lives of the young. 


You have indicated your awareness of the fact that changes 
in the international field decisively affect children. My realiza- 
tion of this fact was actually what took me into public life. The 
early school years of my two children coincided with the outbreak 
of World War II. There could have been no more forceful proof 
to me that regardless of how completely I might devote myself at 
home to my children’s welfare—all this would be of no avail if 
when they reached adulthood they would be caught up in the 
terrible fires of war. 

I am convinced that only if enough citizens, parents, educa- 
tors, indeed all the responsible members of a democratic society, 
devote themselves not alone to their homes and families and their 
local and national affairs, but also to the solution of international 
problems, only then will we have the possibility of securing the 
peaceful future we crave for our children. 

It is good that you are facing up to the challenge of cultural 
change. Too often we try to avoid facing these realities. Some 
times we try even to deny them, or at least to ignore their signilr 
cance for our own lives. It is of course natural that we do this, 
since facing changes realistically usually means the painful 
necessity of altering ourselves too. 
way terete et Si, Sinamay Darante Seaton, Sri fabeentes oO ean ton 


Beach, California, October 13, 1952. 
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Yet we are living in an age when virtually everything seems 
to be in flux. From one year to the next, we are experiencing 
more changes, more rapid changes, and more fundamental 
changes than at any previous time in man’s history. Because of 
their swiftness alone, they are often difficult to comprehend, 
quite aside from acceptance. At the same time we can see that in 
many directions these developments are bringing growth, are 
enlarging mankind’s horizons, expanding human possibilities far 
beyond our earlier vistas. Certainly not all of these new direc- 
tions are positive, yet most of them contain a promising new po- 
tential. The important thing for us to recognize is that we must 
understand new developments in order to have at least a possi- 
bility of utilizing their promise. We must be perceptive to new 
directions in order to adjust to them, no matter how sharp or how 
demanding these realities may be. 

But before discussing some of the most significant of these new 
factors in the international situation, I want to define my inter- 
pretation of “cultural changes.” I am using the term “cultural” 
in its broadest sense. | am assuming that “culture” refers to the 
sum total of a given society’s life, embracing not only all the arts, 
sciences, humanities, and various fields of knowledge, but also 
the broad social, political, and economic spheres which equally 
determine the whole milieu of a particular age. I am speaking of 
culture as all that which creates the entire historical fabric—in 
our case, the culture of the mid-twentieth century. 

I wish to describe briefly several major new factors—irresist- 
ible, dynamic, broad trends in the international situation today. 
Then I wish to outline the particular ways in which the Ameri- 
can people, through their foreign policy, are responding to them. 

Weare all aware that we are living in a world which is swiftly 
shrinking, largely as a result of modern science and technology. 
This constantly quickening process of contraction is taking place 
in time, in space, and—to introduce a human dimension—in 
communications. Distances are diminishing. Oceans have be- 
come mere puddles to hop across. ‘The old barriers between con- 
nents no longer exist. Geography is global, and so is the daily 
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news. What happens here today, this very hour, may well be 
heard on the other side of the world even before it is known in 
the street outside. We have become virtually next-door-neigh- 
bors with people living in Tokyo, New Delhi, Johannesburg, 
London, or Moscow. We have suddenly acquired new neighbors 
all around the world. They may not all be good neighbors, to be 
sure, but nevertheless we are living practically side-by-side. 

The speed of communications has vastly increased the power 
of ideas and the power of the spoken word—both for 200d and 
for evil. The present sinister potency of propaganda could never 
have existed before this century. 

Yet scientists tell us that we are only at the beginning of our 
explorations of space and time and communications. Tomorrow 
it may well be possible that we will be eye-witnesses to events 
as they transpire in Iran or India. Isolation no longer exists. Ab- 
solute independence no longer exists. We cannot escape from 
each other now, nor can we live alone. 


A second major new development is one of which Americans 
today are not nearly so aware. Yet the turbulence that is rocking 
so much of the world is critically important for our future, and is 
even shaping the present more than many of us realize. At least 
half the world’s population today is in violent ferment, in various 
stages of upheaval. The consequences of the industrial revolu- 
tion have literally spread like a fire through all the world. These 
fires in undeveloped lands cannot be simply put out. The peoples 
of the Far East, the Middle East, and the Near East are awak- 
ened. They are determined to throw off the old yokes of colonial 
exploitation and foreign domination. They are no longer con- 
tent to suffer silently from unspeakable poverty, awful disease, 
desperate hunger, and appalling ignorance. 

Many of our own democratic ideas have spread along with the 
products of the industrial revolution. Peoples have become aware 
of and will no longer tolerate the injustice of racial discrimina 
tion and exploitation. Many of these peoples naively believe that 
by obtaining national independence discrimination will be eradi- 
cated and all their problems will be solved. The old empires have 
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crumbled. The old order is gone. Some colonial regimes have 
liquidated themselves; others are in the process of disappearing. 
But in many of these countries there is as yet no internal stability 
to put in their place. Few stabilizing forces may be found either 
in the people themselves or from outside influences. Indeed there 
are disruptive forces from without, clearly exploiting this vio- 
lent turmoil of social desperation and revolt. It is easy to gain 
converts in such chaos. People who have nothing to lose will 
grasp at cheap promises. Even if there were no other threat to 
world peace today, these violent forces of unchecked nationalism 
and revolution would still be a serious menace to world stability. 
They are forces which we must help to channel towards human 
freedom and the welfare of all mankind. 


To turn now to a third dynamic factor in today’s international 
life, we face an acute threat to world security and peace which 
is both immediate and dangerous—the Communist drive for 
world domination. Soviet Communism is a total struggle for total 
conquest, whether by world war, civil war, limited wars, infil- 
tration, subversion or propaganda. This most menacing threat 
toour security, in one sense, is not new. Slavery has existed since 
the beginning of history. Indeed, man’s evolution might well be 
described in terms of his victory over the forces of slavery, of evil, 
and of ignorance. Tyranny, itself, is nothing new in the affairs 
of man. But what is new about Soviet tyranny is the totalitarian 
form that it has assumed, and the fact that this barbaric dictator- 
ship has at its command today all the power of modern science 
and technology. It has within its grasp the possibility of achieving 
its evil purposes, of threatening not only our values, our way of 
life, our survival—but also the very existence of humanity. 

This threat is clear and unmistakable to Americans and to 
most of our allies in the Western World. But it is important to 
tealize that it is not yet clear to the struggling peoples of the East. 
There are as many people in the Far East who cannot read or 
write a single word as there are peoples in our total western popu- 
lation. To these desperate millions the cheap promise of national 
independence and two bowls of rice a day, where today they have 
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one or none, has real appeal. The fact that the promise is made as 
a means of subjecting them to Communist exploitation enor- 
mously increases the power of the Soviets and the danger of their 
drive for world domination. 

Any discussion of twentieth century culture cannot overlook 
the cultural regression wrought by the Communists throughout 
the Soviet orbit, including the satellite countries. In contrast to 
our belief in the sacredness of the individual, Soviet Com- 
munism recognizes only the all-powerful State. The human per- 
sonality virtually does not exist. The individual is nothing. He 
has no rights, no freedoms, and no life apart from the State. The 
mere concepts of free thought, free speech, free religion, and 
free press are ridiculed in Soviet society. The artist, the musician, 
the writer can no longer create as an individual, but has become 
a puppet for the propagandists. Science and history are twisted 
to fit the political dogmas of the moment. An individual has no 
rights to join with others to form associations, to organize, or to 
seek justice from his masters. His life, before he is born and un- 
til he may lie in a frozen grave in Siberia, is under the complete, 
cruel, and relentless control of the Politbureau and the Secret 
Police. 

Never before have we had mass slavery of such gigantic pro- 
portions as exists today in the Soviet Union. More than 10 mil- 
lion persons are at this very moment prisoners barely existing 
and slowly dying in forced labor camps throughout that slave 
state. 


Mass deportations are still taking place every week from vari 
ous satellite countries. Whole populations have been destroyed. 
The phenomenon of the refugee, the homeless, stateless person 
is a human tragedy that did not exist before totalitarianism. To 
day in Western Germany there are at least nine million of these 
pitiful persons from East Germany alone, with their number 
growing every day. 

We have seen military states before, but never anything com 
pared to the tremendous military dictatorship existing today in 
the Soviet Union. Children in kindergartens are taught that it's 
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an honor to fight and die for Little Father Stalin. Military indoc- 
trination is an important part of all Soviet education. 

There is also the terrifying effectiveness of the Big Lie. Never 
before in history has this utterly immoral form of propaganda 
been used on such a vast scale. It has become the Soviet Union’s 
stock-in-trade both internally and in international affairs. 


All this has meant the destruction of what we think of as 
normal human relations. Fear, distrust, and hatred have com- 
pletely destroyed the possibilities of family security which is so 
essential to every human being. How can family life exist when 
children are taught to be spies and informers on their own 
parents? Actually human nature is being consciously altered 
and molded in the Soviet design. 


These cultural transformations in the Soviet Union itself and 
its satellites are also affecting other parts of the world, poisoning 
the thinking of other peoples, regardless of whether they fall 
directly under Soviet domination. | 


To turn now to the fourth major development in contempo- 
rary world affairs, there is the complete loss of balance that two 
world wars in one generation have produced in the pattern of 
power relationships. Until the early twentieth century a number 
of powerful nations existed in the world. When one of these na- 
tions sought to extend its power aggressively, it was possible by 
combinations among the others to resist or balance this encroach- 
ment. Several of these nations had far-flung colonial interests. 
With all that can be said against colonialism, it had up to that 
time maintained in certain areas of the world a kind of order. 
The effect of the two world wars was to erode the great economic 
strength and political stability of many of these once dominant 
nations. Today only two enormously powerful nations confront 
each other—the Soviet Union and the United States. The for- 
mer, surrounded by its satellites, including Communist China, 
numbers nearly 800 million people in all, maintaining power 
over them by brute force. On the other hand, we, the United 
States—a young nation, still developing its own resources and 
society, without a great deal of experience in world affairs, hav- 
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ing been absorbed in our own continent and protected as we 
were until recently by our oceans and our seemingly boundless 
natural resources—now quite suddenly find ourselves geographi- 
cally exposed and at the same time in possession of the greatest 
power in the world today, stronger than any other single nation. 

Ve have reluctantly discovered that we are also in the posi- 
tion of free world leadership. We know that today all the other 
free nations look to us for leadership. They are in fact dependent 
on that leadership in the fight against a world-wide Communist 
conspiracy. World leadership imposes heavy burdens on the gov- 
ernment and on the people themselves. This is particularly true 
in our democracy where, in order to fulfill the immense and com- 
p'ex burdens of leading a world in crisis, it is necessary that the 
citizens themselves understand the nature of the problems. 

| low are we meeting this challenge? How are we coping with 
these developments? How have we reacted to the awareness that 
we are living today in an inter-dependent world—one constantly 
drawing closer together? How are we responding to the violent 
upheavals in Asia? What are our answers to the threat posed by 
Soviet Communism? What are we doing with the responsibility 
of world leadership suddenly imposed on us at a time when we 
are still finding ourselves? 

Certainly, the primary purpose of any nation’s foreign policy 
must always be to provide security for itself—in this case, security 
for the United States. However, our own security today is ut 
terly dependent upon what happens in the rest of the world. We 
have clearly accepted as a fundamental thesis the principle of 
our mutual interdependence with the other free peoples. We 
have agreed that the principle of collective security is the sound: 
est basis for our own security and well-being. We have given 
leadership in the construction of international organizations, 
dedicated to the creation of conditions which will make peace 
- a possible. 

Ve did not learn this lesson as early as we might have. Even 
hough we had been drawn into the first world war, we deluded 
ourselves immediately after by thinking that we could withdraw 
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from the world and the League of Nations. Apparently it was 
necessary for us to watch the rise of four aggressive dictatorships 
in Europe and to be again forced into a devastating world war 
before we really learned that any war any place in the world 
today is bound to affect us. We have learned that where the free- 
dom of one people is threatened, our own freedom is in jeopardy. 

The United Nations has become a basic vehicle for the devel- 
opment of our world policy. You are familiar with the principal 
tole of the United Nations General Assembly. Its important 
function is to provide a forum where all the nations can exchange 
views and try to find a common meeting ground for natural dif- 
ferences. Its role in exposing injustices and threats to world peace 
has been proved. It is no longer possible for an aggressive nation 
to attack another without the whole world being quickly aroused. 

The Security Council was intended to function as a harmoniz- 
ing force for the Great Powers. In certain instances it has been 
able to carry out its purposes. We have all seen the abuse of the 
veto power by the Soviets in the Security Council which has 
seriously limited and frustrated its basic purposes. Ways must 
be found, and are being found, to overcome this obstacle. But 
the work of the United Nations is certainly not confined to the 
General Assembly nor the Security Council. The many United 
Nations special agencies are working quietly but steadily to 
eradicate the conditions which breed revolution and war. 

We have recognized also, in developing a working system of 
collective security, the need for and usefulness of regional group- 
ings—organizations of states within a given area with common 
security problems. The United States has joined with others in 
several such pacts. It is a result of United States’ leadership that 
the Organization of American States has been developed, encom- 
passing not only the United States but its sister American 
republics. 

With our leadership the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Was created, embracing 14 nations within the North Atlantic 
area and now including Greece and Turkey, and, of course, the 
United States. 
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More recently we have formed a Pacific pact with Australia 
and New Zealand. We have special defense pacts with Japan 
and the Philippines. 

We have given impetus and lent full support to numerous eco- 
nomic organizations in addition to those of the United Nations, 
The World Bank, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, in which we are associate members, have all been 
built with United States leadership. They represent an impres- 
sive edifice whose foundation is the reality of mutual inter- 
dependence. And in each one of these organizations we are 
creating our own security, based on the sound principle of inter- 
national co-operation. We are building on the fundamental 
theses that our freedom, our well being, and our future are de- 
pendent on the freedom and economic welfare of the rest of the 
world. Never before in history have so many nations been joined 
in so many co-operative and humanitarian enterprises. We 
should be proud of our participation in the creation and work 
of these great undertakings. 


The turmoil in Asia presents a more difficult challenge. These 
are problems of great magnitude. In order for us to assist peoples 
to achieve a real and stable national independence, a minimum 
of stability must exist within the countries themselves. There 
must be some responsible forces with whom to work. There must 
be a certain level of education. It was Thomas Jefferson who 
said so truly: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, it 
expects what never was and never will be.” 

Here again in supporting the aspirations of these struggling 
peoples, we are working with the United Nations Special Agen- 
cies. We are helping these peoples to find ways of helping them 
selves. Few Americans are aware that 500 million people have 
come into political independence since 1945. The problems of 
their sudden emancipation are tremendous. Many of the United 
Nations special agencies, such as the Trusteeship Council, the 
Technical Assistance Board, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Or 
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ganization, UNESCO, and the Commission on Human Rights 
are providing help for these newly freed peoples. 

However, we have recognized that these United Nations 
agencies cannot do the job alone. We have begun a United 
States program of aid to under-developed countries, known as 
the Point Four Program. This program, still in its developmental 
stages, has already proved that this humanitarian but intensely 
practical approach will provide the solution of many of our prob- 
lems in the Far East. In several pilot projects in India, for ex- 
ample, particular communities were selected to try out an inte- 
grated program of education and agricultural development. In 
only two years food production alone has been increased by 46 
per cent. American leaders of the Point Four Program tell us 
that, while the program needs to be expanded as rapidly as pos- 
sible, it is not vast sums of money that are needed so much as 
the introduction of simple tools, such as the substitution of the 
plough for the hoe, or even the hoe for the forked stick. 

Fully as important as the technical training is the leadership. 
Dedicated teachers are needed who will live in these lands among 
the people in the spirit of missionary teachers and fellow human 
beings stretching out a friendly hand. The idea behind the Point 
four Program is an inspired humanitarian idea. It is in reality 
the Christian ideal translated into modern needs and joined with 
the sound principle of helping others to help themselves. 

We should understand, too, that an important aspect of our 
problems in the Orient stems from the resentment of the racial 
discrimination which those peoples have had imposed on them 
in the past. We must never forget that white men are a minority 
in this world. We cannot hope to begin to help solve these prob- 
lems in the East unless we approach the peoples in the spirit of 
equality, regardless of what color our skin or theirs may be. These 
peoples, struggling to achieve independence and equality among 
nations, want to feel that they, too, belong to the human brother- 
hood. Democratic human relationships with them, as we work 
in their countries, can help to convince them that they do belong. 

But of equal importance is the work that we do here in the 
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United States in solving our own internal problems in connec. 
tion with our minorities. One can hardly realize the importance 
of this unless one has encountered the criticism from our frien 
abroad concerning our attitudes toward our minorities. Prac. 
ticing racial discrimination at home cannot be reconciled with 
preaching equality and human rights for all abroad. The step 
that we have taken in the United States these past few years t 
eliminate discrimination and injustice here at home have been 
of great importance in carrying out our foreign policy objective 
abroad. ‘They constitute a most important aspect of our work in 
attempting to establish stability and justice and create confidence 
in Asia. 

Three specific actions have decisively diminished the threat o 
Communist aggression. At the end of the Second World War, 
Western Europe, in a state of economic chaos, physical ruin, and 
moral despair, was literally on the verge of collapse to the Com 
munists. It has been said that the Soviets could have taken over 
France simply by picking up the telephone, such was the 
strength of the French Communist Party in 1946 and 1947. I 
was almost the same situation in Italy. Factories and farms were 
destroyed. Unemployment was everywhere and there seemed tt 
be no will left in the peoples themselves to begin ayain. 

The Marshall Plan was the beginning of the end of all this 
Perhaps more than any other single United States program, the 
Marshall Plan has contributed to the decisive decline of Coin 
munism in virtually every country in Western Europe. The 
Marshall Plan has also restored its productive capacity so tha 
today both industrial and agricultural production are even highe: 
than pre-war levels. ‘The Communists have lost their chance t 
take over Western Europe. The self-confidence and the energ! 
of the Western Europeans have been restored. There are sti 
many serious economic problems in Europe but the post-w2! 
crisis has been overcome. 

The Marshall Plan, alone, however, was not enough pet 
manently to hold back Communist ageoression. After the Sovie 
coup in Czechoslovakia, it was clear that, without a mutual de 
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fense organization, the security of the individual European coun- 
tries could not be maintained. The North Atlantic Treaty has 
brought that security. By its very existence it has put an end to 
aggression in Western Europe. But the organization has moved 
beyond its theoretical stage. Through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, all the member countries are strengthening and 
combining their defenses in order to be able to resist attack if it 
should come. The role of the United States within NATO has 
been to provide leadership, first of all. We have also provided 
much of the military equipment which our allies were unable 
to secure for themselves. We are stationing American forces in 
Europe until that continent is more secure. The awareness of 
the free peoples of Europe that we are together with them in 
this defensive enterprise has brought a new spirit of confidence 
and hope. We are all gaining confidence in knowing that we 
share the same culture, the same basic way of life—and in facing 
together the same dangers. 


We must never lose sight either of Western Europe’s strategic 
importance to our own security. So long as Western Europe re- 
mains free and on our side, the Soviet Union cannot hope to 
match our combined industrial resources and capacity. But if 
Western Europe were ever to fall to the Communists, the loss of 
this great bastion of freedom and industrial wealth would place 
us at once in a most unequal position. Therefore we have cause 
0 be thankful that the immediate danger to Western Europe 
has been averted. ‘To a very great extent this is due to the success 
of the Marshall Plan and the steadily growing strength of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Korea has played a decisive role in resisting aggression, both 
in Europe and in Asia. It can hardly be overemphasized that for 
the first time in history a collective security organization—the 
United Nations—acted promptly and firmly to put down unpro- 
voked ageression. The consequences of this historic stand are 
nt limited to the military situation in Korea, itself—important 
s these consequences have been. We have won a solid victory 
nthe fact that in spite of vastly superior numbers, the aggressor 
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has been forced back beyond his starting point. Furthermore. 
the enemy has been to some extent immobilized. Our military 
leaders estimate that the Communists could not today sustain 
a new offensive. Secondly, it is a decisive achievement that ag- 
gression has not broken out in other parts of Southeast Asia, with 
all the threatened and troubled areas that exist there today. The 
Communists have lost ground in Indo-China, in Malaya, and in 
Burma. Thirdly, we have gained time to build up our own nili- 
tary strength. The brutal shock of the Communist assault on 
Korea mobilized the free world to act with a new urgency and 
to unite as never before. Fourthly, it is a great tribute to the wis 
dom of our leaders and our people Saat dhe Kovean War has been 
contained and world war has been averted. Finally, our action 
in Korea, together with the United Nations, has proved in the 
only language that Communists understand that aggression will 
not be tolerated. 


There have been hard and cruel lessons for us in Korea. The 
human sacrifices there, the terrible losses that so many Americans 
have suffered, have been the more difficult to accept because not 
all Americans seem to understand the real meaning of Korea. But 
the Communists understand it. Our allies have been vastly te- 
assured by it. History will record Korea one of the great achieve 
ments of the United Nations. The day will come when we wil 
look back and see that Korea marked the turning point for the 


Free World. 


Leadership always carries with it responsibility. But there has 
probably never been a time when so much was at stake. War 
time leadership is something that people understand. It is not 
so difficult to mobilize national energies for a limited period, ot 
for a well-defined goal. But the task we face is new and has nevet 
been done before. We are trying to win a war with peaceful 
means. We know that the challenge we face will take years t 
resolve. There are no short cuts nor pleasure jaunts into a peace 
ful future. This requires a new maturity of all Americans. It 
not strange that we have been reluctant to accept the burdens 

world leadership, but we have accepted these responsibilities. 
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We have realized almost instinctively that in accepting our 
leadership role we can only succeed by democratic principles. 
We are creating free world unity based on partnership and co- 
operation——not ‘dictation. Real leadership cannot be based on 
command, but only on consent and agreement. We want to 
maintain our allies as strong and independent partners. Satel- 
lites have no place in a strong, free world, nor do dependent 
divided states. It is rather our task to develop unity based on 
common interest and common values. The one hope that the 
Communists have is that we shall fail in this undertaking. One 
of their major aims continues to be to split and divide the free 
nations. The Communists continually strive to weaken our trust 
ineach other. For it is clear beyond doubt that the free nations 
standing firmly together with us represent a strength far superior 
toanything the Communists can ever obtain in their slave world. 
Itwill be easier for us to accept the responsibilities of world lead- 
eship if we make a courageous and realistic appraisal of the 
magnitude of our task. It is sheer delusion to think that our prob- 
ems can be solved quickly or cheaply. It is folly to believe that 
our security can be bought without sacrifices, without pain. But 
itis essential to face the future calmly. Our survival depends 
on this: that we gird ourselves for a long, long pull ahead. 

Finally, we must never forget that we are building our 
strength only in order to create peace and freedom and justice. 
We must never think of military strength as an end in itself. 
ltisonly a means to an end. That goal is the creation of peace— 
after, happier world for human beings. 


As teachers—as citizens—as Americans, it is a part of the task 
it leadership to develop and to maintain a high sense of direc- 
ton and of never-ending dedication to peace and human welfare. 
‘tee people with a great purpose and a common faith have noth- 
_ fear. Looking ahead, the road is long, and “up hill all the 
y, but glancing back, we can see how far we have come. For 
veare facing the complex, dynamic realities of our culture. We 
te accepting their challenge boldly, building bridges to a better 
‘uture that will belong to the just and the free. 








SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 
AT ‘THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON ‘THE 
DIRECTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION AND ON CHILD 
WELFARE, 1952’ 


Thirty-five discussion groups were organized to further the 
theme of the conference on the Direction and Improvement of 
Instruction and on Child Welfare held October 16, 1952. Dis- 
cussions were based on the materials presented in the Study 
Guide for the Conference on the Impact of Changing Com- 
munity Life on Education in California, prepared by Helen 
Heffernan, Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, in charge 
of Elementary Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, on the background information presented by the speakers 
at the general sessions, and on the experiences of the participants 
in the groups. The 35 groups held three meetings. At the first 
and second sessions of the groups, discussion was directed to 
the educational problems emerging from new population trends 
and economic conditions. The third session was planned to 
discuss the implications for education in changing patterns oI 
family life. 

Something About the Groups. Persons were assigned to 
groups at the time of registration. The size of the groups varied 
from 15 to 30 persons. Two hundred and thirty-nine persons had 
leadership responsibilities in the 35 groups as leaders, recorders, 
or analysts. They came from various positions of responsibilits 
in city, county, and district school systems; universities and col 
leges; the state departments of education, employment, public 
health, natural resources, social welfare, and mental hygiene: 
welfare councils, city and regional planning commissions; cit 

1 Editorial committee consisted of Ruth Dodds, Co-ordinator and Director of Curriculum 
fn Elementary Education, Californie State’ Department of Eduestions and Mes, Lois Shella 
mer, General Supervisor, Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento County. 
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zens. committees; the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and civic organizations. They represented the fields 
of education, sociology, economics, religion, architecture, anthro- 
nology, social welfare, history, political science, family life, and 
psychology. 

How the Groups Worked. ‘The reports indicate that the pro- 
cedure most frequently used was for the group to identify and 
lefine problems related to the topics. Some of the problems de- 
ined were broad; others were specific. After the problems were 
leined, various ways of working were used to further the dis- 
cussion. Most of the groups worked together as a unit. Several 
broke into smaller groups on particular problems and then re- 
ported back to the larger group. The discussions moved with 
This is what we did”; “This is what happened”; “This worked 
tor us”; “We would like to do this”; “Plans are being made.” 
Ina number of the groups, the plans of action developed took 
the form of recommendations which were referred to the Reso-- 
lutions Committee of the California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation for action. 

The leaders accepted responsibility for directing the discus- 
‘ion and using the resources in the groups. The analysts appear 
w have worked in several different ways. Some worked as con- 
tants to the group. Several presented pertinent material. 
(thers served as interrogators to further the analysis of the topic. 

No prescribed pattern was given to the recorders for report- 
ng the discussions. In preparing the summary an attempt was 
nade to pull out and highlight contributions that seemed to be 
lated particularly to the conference theme. The reports indi- 
ate that there was continuity in the discussion from session to 
sion. 

Topics THE Groups TaLkep Anout 


New Communities. Mushroom growth of many communi- 
‘es—Different types of new communities—“Good pl: inning’ — 
abe g’—“No pl: o”—“Who did the plz ?” 
or planning o planning 10 did the planning: 
Were the wanda) involved?”—Fringe areas surrounding metro- 
‘litan centers—Problems of fringe areas—Rural me Tene- 
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porary shelters—Relation of new communities to old com- 
munity services—Feelings and attitudes of “newcomers’— 
Feelings and attitudes of “old timers”—Varying patterns of life 
developing in new communitics—Intergroup relations and prob- 
lems—Role of the school in the new community—Planning 
adequate school facilities. 

Democratic Values. Developing common values for oper- 
ating in a democratic society—Opportunities for leadership to 
emerge—Developing favorable attitudes toward all kinds of work 
which make for better human living—Provisions for child and 
youth participation in community enterprises—Importance of 
warm human relations in school and home—Neecd for sense of 
personal worth—Importance of peer relations—Need for 
enough experiences so that differences are accepted as normal 
and reasonable—Ways of dealing with conflicts in value. 





Changing Family Patterns. School’s responsibilities in rela- 
tion to family living—Child care centers—Parent education pro- 
grams—Helping young people develop human relations skills 
needed in successful family relations—Planning with children 
and parents for wholesome family recreation—Using parents as 
resource people—Ways of learning children’s concepts about 
family life—Using sociodrama and dramatic play to discover 
children’s problems and skills in family living—Effects of con- 
tradictory values in home and school or neighborhood—Con 
flicts in authority relations—Dealing with insecurities resulting 
from changes in contemporary family life. 

Occupational Trends. Changed industrial life in California 
—New types of industries—Industrial areas, increase in dis 
tributive and service functions—Less need for unskilled labor— 
Large number of women employed—Less employment of young 
people—Need for extended school services; preschool children 
and school-age children—Shorter work weeks—More leisure 
time—Work experiences for youth—Adult education—Plar 
ning educational programs for the children of migrant workers 

Teachers in New Communities. Various experiential back 
grounds—Philosophies—Different attitudes toward change— 
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Different objectives in the school program—Different attitudes 
ward children—Resistance on part of some to change—Inse- 
curity of many in face of change—Various reactions to attacks 
in education—Mobility of the teaching profession—Com- 
munity acceptance—Crowded living schedules—Demands on 
time—Use of resources available—Extent of participation in 
ommunity life—Need for early orientation. 





Teacher Education. ‘Types of preservice education—Oppor- 
tunities for participation in community activities—Preparation 
‘or changed community living—Need for early identification 
with schools of education—Need for opportunity to observe and 
work with children—Need for in-service education—Types of 
inservice education programs—“Helping teachers understand 
hildren”—Need for building security in community relations. 
Teacher Recruitment. ‘Teacher shortages in California— 
National recruitment programs—State-wide and local recruit- . 
nent programs— Teacher recruitment program of the California 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers—Work of high school coun- 
elors—W orking and living conditions for teachers—Economic 
ecurity—Building status for teachers. 

School-Community Relations. Creating an atmosphere of 
Welcome” in the school for the community—Inviting wide- 
pead community participation in planning and developing the 
lucational program—School participation in the life of the 
mmunity—Planning programs for interpreting education; 
pen house,” study groups, classroom visitation—Involving 
ents in the solution of educational problems—Utilizing chan- 
ils of communication available, such as parent-teacher organ- 
utions, civic groups, citizens’ committees 





Learning to com- 
‘unicate with persons of various socioeconomic levels— 
‘viding leadership from the school in the improvement of the 

‘eof the community. 

Curriculum. Adjusting curricula and classroom practices to 
veet shifting social scene—Developing materials for community 
dy—Enlarging program of general education—New kind of 
‘nsumer education needed—Using current problems, personal 
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and community, as curriculum content—Involving community 
in curriculum planning—Giving children and youth problem. 
solving experiences——Use of television and radio—Leisure-time 
education—Family-life education—Vocational education based 
on current trends. 

Supervision Under Changing Conditions. Building security 
of teachers—Examining techniques of supervision and learning 
new ways of working—Involving teachers in pilot programs— 
Acting as resource person to parent study groups—Improving 
methods of transferring information about children from school 
to school—Providing ways for teachers to learn more about each 
child—Using supervisors as consultants to solve specific prob- 
lems—Orientation of new teachers—Working with teacher 
from existing frameworks—Helping teachers use a variety o! 
methods of diagnosing children’s needs, abilities, interests, and 
building skills in working democratically. 





Some AGREEMENTS ExPpRrESSED BY THE Groups 

Education must be planned in terms of the rapidly changing 
life in the community. Sometimes the school is the only stabiliz- 
ing influence for children and parents. Warning: Dependence 
on previous knowledge of the community or established ways 
of working is not sufficient for those in leadership positions 
Ways that work: Community groups are organized around in- 
terests which break across lines drawn between “newcomers 
and “old timers.” Visiting days arranged by industry and edu 
cation provide understanding needed by both groups in the 
community. School leaders plan with city and county planning 
groups for improving community life. Curriculum materials are 
used which help children and youth understand the community 
and various people who live and work there. Utilize contribu 
tions of out-of-state teachers. 

Family patterns are variable and changing, and the schod 
program needs to be planned realistically in terms of many kind 
of family life. We need to know: What kinds of f: smilies come 
to school? How to strengthen the family as a social institution’ 
How to meet needs of children living between two or more cul 
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ture patterns? How to develop sensitivity to culture patterns dif- 
ferent from our own? Ways that work: Teachers can become 
better acquainted with children’s backgrounds, feelings, and ex- 
periences through observation, use of survey techniques, analysis 
of children’s writings and contributions to discussion. Use a wide 
range of local people as classroom resource people. Plan a con- 
tinuous program of family life education from Kindergarten 
through Junior College. Child study groups of parents and 
teachers may contribute to better family living. Care must be 
taken that pupils appreciate nonmaterial values in family life 
and the importance of warm, responsive human relationships. 
Teacher education is a continuous process which requires the 
co-operative planning of the persons responsible for the pre- 
service and in-service aspects of the program. Warning: Plan- 
ning preservice education without relation to in-service educa- 
tion and vice versa breaks the continuity of teacher education. 
Ways That Work: Teachers participate in planning the teacher- 
education program. Opportunities are provided for studying 
children. A variety of ways of working are planned to help 
teachers learn new procedures. Participation in community life 
is made an integral part of the teacher-education program. 
New and more effective ways of recruiting teachers must be 
found. Few persons are going to select with enthusiasm a pro- 
tession that lacks status. The job ahead is building status for the 
profession. The enthusiasm of persons in the profession for their 
jobs is needed. Teachers need to help young people to under- 
stand why they “gladly teach.” The participation of educators 
in the many facets of community life might be an effective way 
of “building importance.” ‘The many fine teacher recruitment 
programs in progress should be encouraged and extended. 
“Make the school and the school program everybody's busi- 
ness.” “If the school and the community are going to work to- 
gether, they are going to have to get together.” 
Community participation in educational planning is a going 
Concern in many places. Education-centered communities are 
lourishing in the state. Ways of working to improve school- 
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community relations have passed the trial and error stage. “This 
worked in our community,” “We are doing this . . .,” “The 
parents of our school . . . ” testify to the success of programs, 
Helpful Suggestions: Examine the ways in which the school is 
using the total resources of the community. Consider the ways 
in which the school is serving as a resource to the community. 

The answer to the perennial question: “Who makes the cur- 
riculum?” was an emphatic “The Children.” A curriculum pat- 
tern designed for children living at a certain time in one kind of 
community will not fit the children living at a different time in 
another kind of community. Curriculum development programs, 
of necessity, must be a continuing process to meet the needs of 
children living under the conditions of changing community 
life. Warning: If the teachers are not changed by the processes 
used to develop the curriculum, the experiences provided the 
children will not be changed. Promising Practices: Teacher, 
parent, pupil participation in curriculum development programs 
—long-term plans in local school districts and county offices for 
curriculum development—emphasis on democratic processes, 
human relations, moral and spiritual values, family life, leisure 
time activities, creative living, consumer education—prepata- 
tion and utilization of new materials of instruction. 

Change is everywhere! Supervision must be cognizant of the 
impact of change on community life and recognize the implica 
tions for education. Old ways of working must be re-evaluated 
and new ways explored. The reports indicate that things are hap- 
pening in supervision. Supervision is directed toward the im- 
provement of living and learning in the classrooms. Supervisots 
are serving as resource persons to teachers and administrators. 
Supervision programs are planned on the expressed needs of the 
teachers. The strengths of individual teachers are recognized and 
utilized in planning curriculum development programs. Oppo 
tunities are provided for teachers to further their understandings 
of child growth and development. Democratic group processes 
are used in attacking common problems. Supervision is comr 
munity conscious. 
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